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SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


THE late Sir Augustus Harris, being a man of stupendous 
energy and ambition, had many faults, and some of them 
were big ones. This being admitted at the outset, there 
is no need whatever to Swell upon them, It is both 
pleasanter and infinitely more useful to consider his good 
qualities, and, in a musical paper, the good things he did 
or music. In fact, ‘his name will be remembered longest 
by the good things he did for music. For after all, his 
achievements in drama, his fancy-dress balls, his 
escapades at Olympia, his pantomimes, and his various 
outbreaks into other forms of public entertainment, were 
of no high artistic excellence ; nor did he claim it for 
them. As an entertainer he sought to please, not to im- 
prove the public taste, and this is what we expect of an 
entertainer, besides being the only possible object of his 
existence. It was in music, in opera, he showed the best 
he could do ; and he showed it in a curious fashion. The 
present writer knew Sir Augustus Harris well enough to 
have had many a long conversation with him, and he 
avers that never at any time did Sir Augustus show the 
faintest indication of the artistic temperament, the 
weakest desire to do an artistic thing for the delight of doing 
it. But he seems to have felt that his first efforts in opera 
were not all they should have been ; and he resolutely set 
himself to find out what was wrong and how to amend it. 
His dull artistic sense was one difficulty in the way of 
finding out what was wrong; his belief in Paris as the 
artistic centre of the universe was another and a more 
disastrous one. Forthe high reputation of Parisas an art- 
centre, and especially the reputation of its opera, is 
entirely bogus. We venture to say that no city in the 
world has less and worse music than Paris, that no opera 
in the world is quite so bad, so shabby-genteel, so absurdly 
Italian, so atrociously inartistic. Perhaps Sir Augustus 
began to realize the truth in his later years ; but for long 
he did not realize it, and comparing his own opera with 
the Paris opera, he saw that very little need be done to 
make his first-rate, é.¢. eqtfal to Paris ; and the little points 
that he did copy were not improvements, but the reverse. 
Luckily, the English Press was fairly strong, and having 
been to Bayreuth and to Munich, knew something of what 
good opera was. English critics began to pitch into Sir 
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Augustus Harris with delightful frankness, They told 
him of all the faults that did exist on his stage and of a 
great many which had no existence ; and they flavoured 
their remarks with a little, a very little, personal dis- 
paragement. Sir Augustus did not like it and tried to stop 
it. One critic after another found himself face to face 
with the alternative of on the one hand knuckling under 
and writing what the impresario wished him to write, and, 
on the other hand, of either paying for his seat or staying 
away. Few papers are generous enough to pay for 
their critics’ seats, so many critics fell into the habit of 
staying away. Ina fortunate hour for Sir Augustus (we 
use the word advisedly) he fell foul of 7ze World and 
tried to make Mr. Bernard Shaw stay away. But the late 
Mr, Edmund Yates did not dream of allowing his critic 
to be beaten by an operatic impresario. He paid for all 
seats and told Mr. Shaw to attack as hard as he thought 
necessary. Mr. Shaw did so, and Sir Augustus took the 
fatal, though ultimately useful, step of commencing an ac- 
tion for libel. Ze World promptly stood up to meet the 
attack ; and though the matter apparently hung in sus- 
pense for a long time, it was obvious to those who knew 
what went on in inside rings, that Sir Augustus “funked” 
the combat. In short, Mr. Shaw and Zhe World 
won; and from that day Sir Augustus took a different 
tone with the critics. Instead of endeavouring to suppress 
them when they attacked him, he triéd to learn from them ; 
and when he followed their advice and found they were 
right, he began to lose a little of his old pathetic faith in 
Paris as a standard of taste. Another beneficent influ- 
ence had been working upon him, quietly and unobserved, 
for some time. He had tried German opera as an experi- 
ment, and at first it was not successful. A great many 
people who might have been expected to swell the receipts 
of the box-office did not come unless they got free passes. 
But they and the Press talked a great deal about opera, 
and as they had something different from the old stale, 
satin-slippered opera to talk about, people listened to 
them. For the first time in history the word opera 
became associated with the word Art (with a capital). 
Sir Augustus was swift to realize the importanee of a 
fact like this ; and it impelled him a little faster along 
the line he had already quite or nearly decided to take, 
the line, namely, of better and more artistic performances. 
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This does not mean that he became more artistic than he 
had formerly been; it simply means that his abnormally 
acute instinct for the profitable thing showed him that 
better performances would pay, and therefore he gave 
better performances. So from the time when he took up 
Wagnerian opera seriously, he began to improve Covent 
Garden. He put on more Wagner—producing, it may be 
remembered, Zhe Valkyrie, Die Meistersinger, and 
Tristan. In 1895 he tried both novel operas and novel 
singers, and, above all, he tried to get rid of the silly old 
stage conventions. He put away bad scenery and got 
better ; he did not encourage foot-lighting ; and he sank the 
orchestra some feet into the earth, that the eyes of the audi- 
ence might no longer be plagued with the sight of bows wob- 
bling about. If he had only put the conductor under- 
ground also he would have completed a good work ; but 
to have got rid of the orchestra was much to be thankful 
for. It is true he used to revive intensely inane out.of- 
date operas ; but that was in obedience to the desire of 
his more powerful subscribers. And if by putting on 
Martha for a couple of nights in the season he got money 
enough to enable him to put on 77éstan for four nights, 
why, then, no one should grumble. 

In a word, we make no extravagant pretensions for 
Sir Augustus Harris ; but we claim that he did a great 
deal for opera. We claim also. that it was by doing a 
good deal that he won his success ; and that those who 
wish to win success in opera in the future must win it in 
Sir Augustus Harris’s way. This is not the place to 
discuss his private character. Suffice it that he was in- 
variably genial, that he was always loyal to a loyal staff, 
and that in consequence he had troops of friends, both in 
and out of his own profession. He was born in 1852, so 
died at the early age of 44. 








A LUNATIC ON WAGNER. 


WHENEVER Friedrich Nietzsche had exhausted his 
vocabulary of denunciation upon the head of some un- 
fortunate distinguished literary man, painter, or musician, 
he was wont to say—as though that settled the matter— 
“ He is fit only for the madhouse!” He preached his 
philosophy and slanged freely the objects of his many 
hates for a number of years, and seemed to make few 
disciples. But in the end it appeared’ he had taught 
the German people the trick of ending an argument by 
the formula above stated; and they not only said of 
Nietzsche “ He is fit only for the madhouse,” but actually 
went so far as to put him there. His favourite curse 
came home to roost ; and if Nietzsche’s test of the value 
of a man or his art of teaching ever had any validity at 
all—which we deny—it would be clear that his teaching 
had no value whatever. But the fact that a man has 
been put into a madhouse, or that at a certain stage of 
his wild career he was thought fit, or was even really 
fit, for nothing else than a madhouse, does not convince 
us that at some other earlier time his teaching had not 
a value. In Nietzsche’s case we must go further still, 
and express the opinion that he was mad nearly all his 
life ; and yet in his madness he was saner, and some- 
times talked a finer sense, than most accredited sane 
persons. Even at his maddest there is a quaint shrewd- 
ness and penetration in all he wrote, so as to fill one 
with a curious sense of his thought as a stream com- 
pounded of the products of two cliannels—one delivering 
the rankest lunacy, and the other the most healthy, acute, 
and logical reasoning. His thought is a river fed by 
two tributaries; one clear, cool, sparkling, healthful; the 
other dark, muddy, poisonous. This makes him at his 


maddest the most interesting of reading : while at his best 
one may learn from him much that is true, or, if not 
true, at all events thought-provoking. 

Not until the author was safely incarcerated has any- 
one ventured to translate his work into English; and 
certainly the interest aroused by the fact of the eleventh 
volume of his works being undeniably the work of a 
madman should ensure Messrs. Henry a large sale for it, 
since they, somewhat curiously, have chosen to publish 
the eleventh first. 

Nietzsche had many hates. To mention only a few, 
Wagner, “all modern musicians” (his own phrase), 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, Hugo, Balzac, “all romanticists ” 
(again his own phrase), Rousseau, George Sand, Renan, 
Sainte-Beuve, Seneca, Dante, Schiller, Kant, Liszt, 
Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, the Brothers Goncourt, Zola, 
and Offenbach. These are a few of what he terms his 
“ impracticables ”—the people he could not get on with; 
and if we have omitted one name from the list it is 
because Nietzsche’s aversion was in his case so powerful 
that he deserves to be mentioned by himself; for of all 
the-men, the one he detested most, and pursued most 
ruthlessly, was Richard Wagner. The others he scoffs 
at—dismisses with the curse that ultimately, as we say, 
came home to roost as never curse came before, the 
curse that, boomerang-wise, returned and felled him in 
his glory ; but about Wagner he piles chapter on chapter, 
and volume on volume, and seems never to tire. And 
it {s not mere abuse he slings at him, though he slings much 
abuse and many gibes and sneers, but a copious flow of 
that odd compound of lunacy and sense which makes him 
so stimulating to read. We have heard Nietzsche spoken 
of as though he were a mere commonplace Lombroso, or 
Nordau—a bourgeois person with the bourgeois hatred 
of anyone possessing more than average bourgeois 
mental powers, determined to prove that the most gifted 
men the world has seen are “ degenerates,” lower types 
of manhood, and not to be compared with that great 
person, Nordau, or Lombroso. But, even in the case of 
these two notorious writers, it is a little unfair to condemn 
them offhand, and without some qualification. We must 
remember that they are Jews, and Jews of a peculiar 
type—the type, namely, which was up to date a couple 
of thousand years ago, and must now be looked upon as 
the merest anachronisms. In their hearts they would be 
happy only in the environment of the Jew of two thou- 
sand years ago; and since they are uncomfortable and 
believe, like the Chinese, that the world was made for 
them, and that they are the born superiors of every other 
people on the earth, they not only loathe everything 
modern, everything civilized, but sincerely detest the 
men whom they feel to represent the tendency away from 
their instinctive ideal. That is to say, they sincerely 
detest all the greatest men of the Christian period—the 
men who represented the movement from Judaism in 
the direction of modern Christianity ; and though Lom- 
broso and Nordau are both self-conscious poseurs, and 
even, to an extent, charlatans playing upon the bour- 
geois desire to denigrate the man who has achieved 
great things, to pull him down to the level, or below the 
level, of the men who have achieved nothing, yet there 
is this element of sincerity in them, too. And Nietzsche 
is sincerest of the three, and has least desire to denigrate 
for denigration’s sake. And he does not to an uncom- 
fortable degree show atavizm: he is not a Jew of the 
time of Jacob and Esau born into the world of Wagner 
and Ibsen. He has a real anda consistent philosophy 
and is choke-full of arguments to support it ; he does not 





embody a blind, emotional, or spiritual, or instinctive 
revolt against modernizm like Nordau and Lombroso, in 
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so far as they are sincere. He commences by declaring 
that, whereas all other tests of what is good and what 
is evil are untrustworthy, or, at least, matters for argu- 
ment between different religions, different schools of 
morality and philosophy, this at any rate is certain, that 
whatever tends to weaken the physiological type, to 
render the race more open to disease, to impoverish 
its blood and its life, is bad ; and whatever tends in the 
opposite direction to this, whatever tends to make the race 
healthier, stronger, more capable of mental and physical 
endurance, more capable of resisting disease, is good. He 
begins here, and he tests every manifestation of human 
activity by asking, “ Does it make for (what I call) good, 
or for (what I call) bad?” 

_ Now this seems refreshingly simple after the labyrinths 
into which modern morality and modern science would 
fain lead us ; but when we come to try it in practice, it 
works out with less ease than might have been antici- 
pated. Our present purpose is to see how it worked out 
when Nietzsche applied it to what he calls “ The case of 
Wagner,” and after the explanation we have given of 
Nietzsche himself, his lunacies and sanities, we trust the 
reader will follow us without difficulty. Now Nietzsche 
is not one of the poor wretches who would have it that 
Wagner was a much overrated but smaller man than his 
brother musicians of the day. When he published his 
opinions the supporters of these brother musicians 
chuckled : Here, said they, is one come to help us against 
the common foe. Nietzsche will have none of them. 
. Other musicians,” says he, “ do not come into consider- 
ation in presence of Wagner.” The others do “not create 
‘better’ music than Wagner’s, but only music which is 
more indecisive, more indifferent :— more indifferent 
because the incomplete is set aside dy the presence of the 
complete. \Nagner was complete; but he was complete 
corruption ; he was courage, he was will, he was con- 
viction in corruption.” Here he strikes the keynote of 
all his diatribes : Wagner is great, stupendous, first of all 
modern musicians ; but all that he does makes for the 
bad, tends to lower the energy, the strength of the race, 
But why? one asks—how do you, Mr. Nietzsche, know 
that Wagner’s music makes for the lower type? This is how 
he replies :—In the first place, he takes the strongest races 
of which record remains and shows (or seeks to show) that 
all our modern notions are in opposition to theirs, and in 
accordance with the notions of the races which they over- 
came. Then he proceeds to the inference that we, having 
the notions of weaker races and having an instinctive 
dislike to the notions of the stronger ones, do ourselves 
resemble the weaker rather than the stronger races ; and 
moreover that the further we go in the direction of the 
weak, the more we absorb the ideas of weakness, the 
weaker this proves we are becoming. Mark, he does not 
Say that unhealtby ideas, and the unhealthy practices 
that inevitably follow them are the causes of weakness. 
On the contrary, it is of the very essence of Nietzsche’s 
teaching that disease does not cause. weakness, but that 
weakness does cause disease, that is to say, gives the 
disease-germs of which the air is full their chance of 
growth and of accomplishing destruction. In Wagner’s 
music, he declares, these décadent ideas find their fullest, 
most pungent express'on. “Wagner is thereby a seducer 
in the grand style. There is nothing fatigued, nothing 
decrepit, nothing dangerous to life, and derogatory to the 
world in spiritual matters, which would not be secretly 
taken under protection* by his art—it is the blackest 
obscurantism which he conceals in the luminous husks of 
the ideal.” Or again, “Parsifal will always retain 
the chief ers in the art of seduction, as its stroke of 
genius, admire that work, I should like to have 





composed it myself; not having done so, J at Jeast 
understand it. Nagner was never better inspired than at 
the end. The exquisiteness in the alliance of beauty and 
disease is here carried so far that it casts, as it were, a 
shadow over Wagner’s earlier art :—it appears too bright, 
too healthy.” But if you push Nietzsche further, de- 
manding why Wagner’s music is necessarily so bad in its 
effects, he reasons thus (and the reader must forgive the 
long quotation) :—“ What is the characteristic of all 
literary décadence? It is that the life no longer resides 
in the whole. The word gets the upper hand and jumps 
out of the sentence, the sentence stretches too far and 
obscures the meaning of the page, the page acquires life 
at the expense of the whole—the whole is no longer a 
whole. But that is the simile for every style of décadence : 
always anarchy of the atoms, disgregation of will, in the 
language of morality, ‘liberty of the individual’— 
widened to the political theory, ‘equal rights for all.’ 
Life, egual vitality, vibration and exuberance of life 
pushed back into the most minute structures, and others 
poor in life. Everywhere paralysis, distress and torpor, 
or hostility and chaos, always becoming more striking as 
one ascends to ever higher forms of organization. The 
whole has ceased to live together; it is composite, 
summed up, artificial, an unnatural product. There 
is hallucination at the commencement in Wagner—not 
in tones, but of gestures; for these he seeks the ap- 
propriate semeiotic tones. If you want to admire him, 
see him at work here : how he separates, how he arrives 
at little unities, how he animates them, inflates them, and 
renders them visible. But by so doing his power exhausts 
itself: the rest is worth nothing. (The italics are ours.) 
How pitiable, how confused, how laic is his mode of 
‘developing, his attempt to piece at least into one 
another things which have not grown out of one another ! 
os Once more let it be said that Wagner is only 
worthy of admiration and love in the invention of minutiz, 
in the elaboration of details ;—here we have every right 
to proclaim him as a master of the first rank, as our 
greatest miniaturist in music, who compresses into the 
smallest possible space an infinitude of meaning and 
sweetness. His wealth of colours, of demi-tints, of the 
mysteries of vanishing light, spoils us to such a degree 
that almost all other musicians seem too robust after- 
wards.” This is how Wagner’s music looks, or, if you 
like, sounds, considered objectively; but hear how it 
touches us :—“ Wagner is a great ruin for music. He has 
divined in music the expedieat for exciting fatigued nerves 
—he has thus made music morbid. He possesses no small 
inventive faculty in ability in the art of pricking up once 
more the most exhausted, the calling back to life those 
who are half dead. He is the master of hypnotic passes ; 
he upsets, like the bulls, the very strongest. The success 
of Wagner—his success on the nerves, and consequently 
on women—has made all the ambitious musical world 
disciples of his magical art. And not the ambitious only, 
the shrewd also. At present money is only made by 
morbid music, our great theatres live by Wagner.” 

It is only fair to the reader to warn him (and at the 
same time give him a moment’s breathing space) that 
these passages are culled here and there. For Nietzsche 
has a trick of following one line of thought to its con- 
clusion before beginning with another, and tells us all 
about how Wagner has ruined music before going on to 
how he has ruined young men and women. But this 
he certainly does, sparing no colouring that may 
make the picture look dreadfal. “Do look at these 
youths, benumbed, pale, breathless! They are Wag- 
nerians, they understand nothing of music, and, never- 
theless, Wagner becomes master over them. Wagner's 
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art presses with the weight of a hundred atmospheres : 
bow yourselves just, it is unavoidable. Wagner, the 
stage-player, is a tyrant ; his pathos overthrows every 
kind of taste, every kind of resistance.” And, once more, 
“Wagner is bad for youths; he is fatal to women. 
What, in medical language, is a Wagnerienne? It seems 
to me that a physician could not put this conscience- 
alternative with too much seriousness to brides, either 
the one or the other. But they have already made their 
choice. One cannot serve two masters, if one of them is 
called Wagner. Wagner has saved woman, therefore 
woman has built Bayreuth for him. Entire sacrifice, 
entire devotion ; they have nothing they would not give 
him. Ah, this old robber! He plunders us of our 
youths, he takes even our women as plunder and drags 
them into his cavern. Ah, this old Minotaur ; what he 
has already cost us! Every year trains of the finest 
maidens are led into his labyrinth, that he may devour 
them. Every year all Europe strikes up the cry, ‘ Off to 
Crete! off to Crete !’” 

There is a Wagner-hater for you! Why, Mr. Bennett 
is not in it with this fury. But, of course, he is not always 
in such a temper, or rather, such a tempest of terror. 
There are many paragraphs full of fun, of exaggerations 
he knows to be exaggerations. For examples take these : 
* Someone always wants to be saved in Wagner’s works ; 
at one time it is some little man, at another it is some 
little woman.” Lohengrin shows “that the worst con- 
sequences may result if one does not go to bed at once,” 
and “that one should never know ‘oo exactly whom one 
marries.” “ When a musician can no longer count three 
he becomes ‘dramatic, he becomes ‘ Wagnerian.’” 
Wagner’s three principles are—(1) Whatever Wagner 
cannot accomplish is objectionable ; (2) Wagner might 
accomplish much more; but he is unwilling—owing to 
strictness of principle; (3) Whatever Wagner can ac- 
complish no one will imitate, noone has anticipated, no 
one ought to imitate—Wagner is divine. “ Definition 
of Germanics : obedience and long legs.” Surely it is 
the craftiest, sanest madness, the maddest sense and 
logic ever written by mortal. We find the most astonishing 
shrewdness and insight side by side with the most astonish- 
ing obtuseness, the sternest self-restraint in expression 
with the most. outrageous perversity and childish pettish- 
ness. Is it worth while contradicting it all? We think 
not. Time alone will show whether Nietzsche was right, 
or Wagner a sane, healthy, creative artist of the tirst 
rank. For the present, at least, we are all Wagnerites, 
and Wagner seems the very essence of restorative energy. 
His music is filled with a sense of the open-air, such as 
we find in no other modern composer ; the superficial 
beauty of nature, of the outer world, is always present with 
him, and with us as we listen to his music. He finds 
expression for the deepest, most permanent passions of 
our human nature ; and in spite of Nietzsche—nay, more, 
in spite of Wagner’s own preaching—his music, con- 
sidered purely as music, apart from the ideas it. repre- 
sents, is lovely, entrancing in its loveliness, full of splen- 
did, unsurpassed energy, and every inch of it a coherent, 
organic whole. Lastly, we know many Wagnerians and 
Wagneriennes ; we see them in shoals in Covent Garden, 
and we have always failed to note, notwithstanding that 
Nietzsche’s remarks have put us on the alert, the pale 
faces, the pantings, and the other signs by which the 
victims of the Wagner-monster of Nietzsche’s imagination 
may be known. The truth is that Nietzsche did not like 
any of Wagner’s music save the little bits here and there 
which he calls miniatures, just as he did not like a 
number of other very excellent things. That is not his 
fault, for we are-all made as we are made, and.he has a 





right to say his say with all possible vigour. He finds 
reasons enough for disliking what he dislikes ; and we 
have the less reason to object to him, seeing that he 
provides us with reading which is not precisely the sort 
of thing to put into the hands of babes and very young 
women, but which is sufficiently entertaining, and con- 
tains nothing that need hurt a balanced adult mind. 
And no one who reads him should be at the trouble to 
contradict him. To contradict him is to meet him on 
his own ground, and you may possibly be beaten, and fall 
a victim to him instead of to Wagner. 





THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 


By Pror. DR. CARL REINECKE. 
IL. 
(Continued from page 148.) 


A PECULIAR mood, which could perhaps be designated 
as quiet resignation, prevails in the second movement. A 
painter on hearing this would perhaps think of a pale colour 
or of soft wavy lines ; to another, this or that line of a poet 
will be brought to mind ; while, on the other hand, many 
will give themselves up to the magic of the sounds, and 
maintain that the little piece puts them into a mood 
which neither poet nor painter could awaken in them— 
and I am of their number. But in order to awaken this 
mood. also in the hearer, the player must avoid any 
rhythmical or dynamic sharpness in the execution of this 
movement. Beethoven has, indeed, prescribed some 
sforzati, but it ought never to be forgotten that the 
sforzato in fiano, and in an elegiac piece of moderate 
movement, must be quite other than that in one of 
passionate movement. How often does not Beethoven 
prescribe sforzati even in the middle of a fortissimo! 
Moreover, the quaver of the principal Subject 
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ought not to be in the least shortened by holding on the 
dotted e¢ rather too long. The trio in C major, marked 
“ Maggiore,” appears like a mild consolation, and whilst 
in the minor part there are still required many, if only 
muffled, accents, this trio moves on always #zano, 
interrupted one single time by a slight increase of tone. 
Obviously, the bar immediately preceding the trio can 
only be played /egato with the help of the pedal. 

The last movement of this sonata is written in Rondo 
form. The essential part of this form is that the principal 
Subject frequently recurs, and is always alternated with 
other independent Subjects: The Rondo Subject of this 
movement extends up to the first double-bar, in the 
eighth bar ; the first five bars are now repeated, and the 
composer then makes use of the last motive in order to 
modulate to the dominant, B major. The very scanty 
second Subject 
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takes up only nine bars, and then yields the field again to 
the first Subject. With the G major part once more a new 
idea makes its appearance, and leads in its turn to the 
first Subject in E major; the second Subject follows in 
A major, and then, finally, the principal Subject again, in 
different variants. Unassuming as the movement is, so 
also should be its performance. In the middle part.in G 
major, Beethoven requires single notes to be played 
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staccato in the middle of the /egafo. This requirement is 
not difficult to meet, if one is careful that the finger in 
question (in this case the 4th or 5th) strikes from a 
somewhat ggester height than the rest of the fingers are 
allowed to do. Obviously a somewhat stronger accent is 
also connected with it.—Are you becoming impatient, my 
dear lady? Do you think we shall never come to an 
end if I treat the remaining sonatas similarly in detail? 
Take comfort in the assurance that I will not repeat my- 
self, whilst I confidently assume that you will ponder well 
at each analogous place the advice and hints which I 
alread ve you once, And thus I want also to make 
use of this sonata at once, in order to bring to your 
notice a peculiarity of Beethoven’s which has perhaps so 
far escaped you, but which admits of being proved 
extremely often in his works. This is his mode of theme 
invention, of melody formation, apparently grown custom- 
ary with him, which consists in his aiming upwards in his 
themes to ome topmost peak, the highest note of the 
theme, and then sinking back again, but seldom intro- 
ducing this highest note twice. The first Subject of the 
first movement rises to the high ¢ 
F 2. 22 
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and then sinks back ; in like manner the second Subject 
to the g sharp 











The Subject of the Allegretto 
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mounts as high as 4, that of the trio up to g. The 
Rondo subject finds its highest point in a. 

At Glion, in French Switzerland, I stood and gazed at 
the Dent du Midi. An elderly gentleman stepped up to 
me and said : 

“Look here, I have come here regularly for many 
years, but I can never yet reconcile myself to the out- 
lines of this mountain. One does not at all know which 
peak is the summit.” 

Then it occurred to me that these outlines form an 
analogy to those naive melodies such as children sing in 
their games and repeat everlastingly, and such, also, as 
have been sung by you as well as me—e.g. 


anf. 





—h iy eo OS EH 
tEir se SSP SS z. 


Der Abt ist nicht zu Hau- se, er ist zu ei- nem Schmau-se 








or 


e 


A Beethoven melody, however, always brings to my 
mind the noble outlines of a Pilatus, where it rises, 
slightly falls, and rises again, until at length the one 
summit is attained. You will search for such climaxes 
in Beethoven’s themes with interest and profit. But even 
as the dear Lord has created no further mountains like 
the Pilatus, but also many a Dent du Midi, so you will 
find in Beethoven also separate Subjects to which my 
remark will not apply. 





The second Sonata in this set, in G major, is the more 
cheerful twin-sister of the preceding one. 
Op. 14, No, 2. Nowhere seriousness, as in the second 
movement of that one, and in the last 
movement even a certain graceful humour. About the 
execution of the first motive I have some observations to 
make forthwith, which have always been esteemed by 
me as a principle of execution. Jf a Subject begins with 
an incomplete bar (up-beat), the player has to take the 
greatest care that the hearer is clear about the time-signa- 
ture, by means of the necessary accents, He who in this 
case emphasizes, even if only slightly, any one of the 
three semiquavers which form the incomplete bar (up- 
beat), would lead the hearer astray. The Smee receive 
the first, of course weak, accent, and the entry of the left 
hand must also be very soft, because otherwise the hearer 
might take the second quaver for the first. 
Consequently, the dynamic signs would be as 
follows :—- 























A second rule of execution is this: that the player, 
when a motive ts, as here, repeated in a similar manner, 
should never execute it both times in exactly the same 
way. Whether the second time he plays softer or louder 
depends on the performer’s delicacy of perception ; in 
this case, I should be for a softer nuance at the repetition, 
which is suggested also by the circumstance that Beet- 
hoven transfers the harmonic foundation the second time 
into the higher, less loud, octave. In the Coda, which 
begins in the 17th bar before the close of the first part, 
the notes of five quavers’ duration 


SS 
are always to be sounded so loudly that they remain 
audible up tothe very last. On this account the bass 
and middle parts must be taken very softly. Unlike the 
preceding Sonata, Beethoven has in this one turned the 
principal motive to good account very frequently in the 
Development (over thirty times), while he lets the 
second Subject be heard only in passing. The Period in 
which the left hand has the principal motive, while the 
right has to play a harmonic figure of accompaniment in 
semiquaver triplets, induces me to say to you that the 
difficulty which arises when one hand has to play two 
notes and the other a triplet at the same time, is best 
overcome by first playing the figure of the accompani- 
ment alone for a long time, and only then letting the 
other hand join in when the accompaniment is almost 
mechanically executed. One then concentrates one’s en- 
tire attention and energy on the hand of accompanying : 
in this case, therefore, on the left hand. Under all cir- 
cumstances, I hold it a mistake to want to divide the 
melody according to the accompaniment. It should 
always be the other way about, supposing that the 
player’s lack of energy really should make a mathe- 
matical division necessary. The second movement 
of this Sonata consists of a Subject extending over 
twenty bars, three Variations, and a short Coda. In the 
first variation, the theme lying in the middle part is 
transferred, here and there, from one hand to the other 
(¢.g. bar 3, bars 9, 10, and t1), and it must accordingly 
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be carefully attended to that the theme, in spite of it, 
sounds as uninterrupted as if it were played by one 
hand alone. In a much-used edition of the Beethoven 
Sonatas, the editor has felt it incumbent on him to 
notate the last variation in the following way :— 











I consider that addition quite superfluous, for, without 
mentioning that Beethoven wrote down very exactly, 
and spared no pains to make known his designs (see the 
complicated way the simple bass figure at the beginning 
of this Sonata is written down), the notes which form the 
theme will sound forth without further assistance, 
because they are the highest, and every intentional 
bringing into prominence is bad. One notes the design, 
and one is put in a bad temper. Have you recognized 
in the theme of the movement the principle of the Beet- 
hoven melody formation again? How Beethoven rises 
from small g to thrice-accented ¢, and returns again to 
once-accented c, without introducing the highest note 
more than once? 

To play the final movement, marked “ Scherzo,” with 
the correet emphasis, one must be clear about it that the 
bars always belong together in pairs, and that the move- 
ment (Beethoven forgive me!) ought really to have been 
written in § time. In Mozart we find an example of the 
other kind. The duet “Bei Mannern, welche Liebe 
fiihlen,” in the Zauderflite, originally began with a com- 
plete bar, and the voice part with a single quaver as 











while it now begins with a half bar as up-beat. Because, 
however, in pursuance of the original style the close fell 
on the fourth instead of on the first quaver, Mozart 
altered the barring throughout the whole piece, and 
consequently it now runs :— 


ray ot. _ 


5 eo 











es 
Bei Min-nern, wel-che Lie - be 


Undeniably, the declamation in the original was the 
more correct, and one is justified in asking why Mozart 
has not had recourse to the expedient of writing this 
number in $ time. Beethoven has, for the rest, written 
four quaver rests at the close of the Finale, after the last 
quaver, whereby again two whole bars, with the incom- 
plete bar at the beginning of the movement, are com- 
pleted. Had Beethoven not himself had the feeling that 
the movement was really in § time, he would probably 
have wound up the movement as follows :— 








but not 











not, however, with an-accent on the first quaver of each 
bar. It is scarcely necessary to mention, that when I 
speak of an accent here I mean only a graceful, weak 
one. A rather hard accent would be wanting in taste. 
One weak, yet always clearly audible, is needed through- 
out, to make the hearer at once clear as to the rhythm, 
and that is in this case all the more important, as a care- 
less accent might quite easily make the motive appear in 
duple time :— 
SSS 


—— 








or even 


—_—— 


Further hints I consider superfluous. He who does 
not®feel that the second Subject must be played with 
other expression than the first is a hopeless case, and to 
this class neither you, dear friend, nor your little daughter 
belong. However—my epistle has become too long! 
So I break off. Yours, C. R. 


Leipzig. Beethoven's birthday. 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEsT. 
(Continued from p. 150.) 
VOLUME XVII.* (Continued.) 


= ye Prelude No. 32, “Vater unser im Himmel- 
reich” ;:— 








it 
J 


PRP Piet Pre 

In Peters, Vol. VII., No. 53, p. 66; B.-G., Vol. XL,’ 
p. 96 (Part II.). The three texts are in agreement, but in 
Peters and the B.-G., there is no key-signature, and the 


alla breve measure is indicated by the C with a double 
stroke through it. 


No. 33, “ Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten” :— 
Ex. 334 























Peters, Vol. V., No. 54, p. 57; B.-G., Vol. XXV., No. 
44, p. 58 (little organ book). The chief difference here is 
in the setting out, the repeat bars being differently 
arranged. The B.-G. copy ends with a chord minus 








* Augener’s Edition, No. 9817. 
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its third, the fifth being doubled. In Peters, as-in Best, 
the third of the chord is allotted to the second voice. 

No. 34, “ Christum wir sollen loben schon” :— 

Ex. 335: 








Peters, No. 6, p. 8; B.-G., No. 13, p. 15, volumes as 
before. In these editions the prelude is marked Adagio, 
and the last note of each phrase of the choral has a 
pause over it ; these indications are not in Best. There 


is no tie, in the B.-G. for the two g’s in Best, p. 1015, P 


first bar, second voice. The pedal part, last two bars, is 
given in the following extract, as it shows a different 
way of writing, and also the one textual variation ; Best 
reading as (a), and the others as (4) :— 
mS 336. 
a, 











This bit of double-pedal is rather remarkable. In the 
Peters and B.-G. copies the dot is employed after the 
quaver throughout the pedal part; and the quaver not 
being grouped, the notes present an odd appearance. 

No. 35, “ Christ ist erstanden ” :— 

_& 337: 
| 

Peters, No. 4, p. 4; B.-G., No. 29, p. 40. In the latter, 
verse one, the alto stave is used for the accompaniment. 
Page 1017, |. 2, b. 1, third beat, second voice, the 4 is 
flat, and so in Peters ; in the B.-G, it is marked natural. 
A flat is wanting before the second ¢, middle stave, line 
3, b. 1, p. 1020. The crotchet, bar 1, next page, middle, 
is ain Best and Peters, but g in the B.-G. The bass in 
this bar certainly seems to indicate the chord of G. 
There is no other point to notice. 

No. 36, “‘ Christe, du Lamm Gottes ” :— 




















Peters, No. 3, p. 3; B.-G., No. 21, p. 30. The texts 
agree, but in Best the c, 1. 2, b. 2, top stave, should be 
shar 

No. 37, “ Herzlich thut mich verlangen ” :— 

Ex. 339. 











~— 


Peters, Vol. V., No. 27, p. 30; B.-G., Vol. XL., p. 73 
(Part Il.). There is one difference here, of a noticeable 
type, though confined to a single note. The sixth line of 
the choral, counting the repeat, is given in Peters and the 
B.-G. in a different manner from any of its five present- 
ments in the Matthew Passion Music. It stands thus :— 

Ex. 340. 











Instead of the second a in the complete bar, Best has 
6. In one setting, in the “Passion,” there are two 





quavers in this beat: 4,a. In the Peters and B.-G., the 
prelude ends with a full bar, a semibreve; Best concludes 
with a dotted minim, rhythmically correct, as it begins 
with an incomplete measure—a crotchet. 
No. 38, “ Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar” :-—— 
Ex. 341. 


= a en 





T a tT T 
~ no t y 


SS =——— 
= ee 


0 th 

Peters, Vol. V., No. 50, p. 54; B.-G., XXV., No. 9, 
. Io (little organ book). As in the B.-G. the signature 
is one flat only, there are a good many accidentals, and 
in the very first bar the e of the counterpoint is queried 
flat. Page 1025, |. 2, b. 2, and 1. 3, b. 1, middle stave, 
the e’s in the B.-G. are similarly marked. Page 1026, 
l. 2, b. 2, top stave, reads as (a) in Best; but in the others 
the second voice is silent during that measure, as (4) :— 


a 

















In Best the small notes show that the writing is con- 
jectural ; the crotchet, d, belongs to the counterpoint in 
all three editions, but is meant for the second manual in 
Peters and the B.-G. 

No. 39, “ Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ” :— 





Peters, Vol. V., No. 17, p. 19; B.-G. XXV., No. 6, 
p. 7. The last has again the accompanying counter- 
point on the alto stave. As before pointed out, there is a 
great advantage in this, as it keeps the melody of the 
choral the more distinct ; and as these preludes (from 
No. 36 onward) are for two claviers it is more convenient 
that the accompaniment be confined to one stave. But 
then many organists do not play from the c clefs, and it 
is for those, presumably, that the translation is made. 
There are only two minute variations in the texts. In 
the last bar of the first line, al, the second quaver 
(second beat) is a; in the others it is g, which it ap- 
parently should be. In the first bar of the third line, 
also.in the pedal part, the second note of the last group 
is 4, an octave above the first ; in the other editions it is 

It is more difficult here to decide which is incorrect. 
Magnificat, “Meine Seele erhebt den 


a ae a a een se 
set mee ee em em ee ee eee 
“eS “er See 





Peters, Vol. VII., No. 42, p. 33; B.-G. XXV., p. 70. 
This is one of the “Schiibler” preludes, of which an 
account has already been given. In these two editions 
the alto stave is used for the middle parts. The direc- 
tions in Peters, simistra; dextra forte, are wanting in 
the original print. There are very few discrepancies to 
notice. In Best, p. 1028, 1. 2, b. 4, middle stave, the 
third note is g, and so in Peters; but in the B.-G. the 
note is f. In bar 2, l. 2, next page, middle stave, the 
appoggiature in the B.-G, are incorporated in the text. 
In the pedal, same bar, the 4 ought to be marked natural. 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 
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LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Our good city of Leipzig has for some months had a regular 
network of electric tramways. What has this news to do with a 
musical paper? you ask. Well, more than it appents at first ; 
for it happens that these electric cars, with their incessant 
ringing, the humming in the wires,-and the shouting in the 
tram-lines, go past all those buildings that are dedicated ex- 
clusively or partly to music, such as the theatre, the Gewand- 
haus, the Royal Conservatorium, and St. Thomas’s. We will 
hope that the incessant bustle this means of transit has brought 
us will not disturb everywhere ; but during the sacred music in 
St. Thomas’s Church we ourselves found it grievously disturbing, 
and it is quite certain that music in the houses is much affected, 
as there are hardly any streets without tram-lines. For a 
musical city like Leipzig, this is a really great inconvenience. 

Strangely enough, there is no opera novelty to report this 
time ; it is now the season for operetta. We will not indulge 
in a lamentation that operetta has been for some time introduced 
into the grand theatre ; but we must express our admiration for 
the amiability of Herr Nikisch, who was willing to conduct the 
operetta, Boccaccio, by Suppé, which was given for a charitable 
purpose. It demands, indeed, very great self-denial on the 
part of a good musician to have anything to do with such 
operetta music. It may be that that genre has its merits ; still, 
operetta belongs to a lower order of art—one might say that it 
does not fulfil its purpose if it does not cater for the vulgar taste 
of the majority. 

Of course, we have no important concerts to report now ; in 
their place there are the so-called summer festivals of the male 
choral unions, and as Leipzig has no lack of these, musical 
treats are to be had in the summer also. The first of these 
concerts was given by the Concordia Verein, under Herr Geidel. 
As one of the more important novelties, they introduced ‘‘ Die 
Kreuzfahrt,’”’ for male chorus and orchestra, by R. Wiessner. 
The text, by Felix Dahn, is not well adapted for a choral com- 
position ; still, the composer has succeeded in creating a rather 
effective piece. In addition, we heard with satisfaction, Lieder 
by Reinecke, Kalliwoda, B. Vogel, etc. ; but we cannot forbear 
mentioning that some of the male choirs nowadays suffer from 
the bad habit of either performing very easy works, by Abt, 
Nessler, and others, or, on the contrary, the most difficult works 
that are more instrumental than vocal. The programme of the 
University ‘‘ Paulus ” Verein was also the worse for this failing. 
Setting aside the comparatively simple chorus ‘‘ Zum Walde,” 
by Joseph Herbeck, with horn accompaniment, one heard 
chiefly works not at all pleasing, in which the best trained choir 
may be at a disadvantage. Such were ‘‘ Gewitternacht” and 
‘* Die Trompete von Gravelotte,” by Hegar; ‘‘Im Winter,” 


Kremser ; ‘‘Suomis Sang,” F. Mair; ‘*Salomo,” “ Das alte p 


Lied,” ‘‘ Am Runenstein,” R. Menzel ; to which the ‘‘ Maien- 
lied,” by Rietz, ‘Schifferlied,” by Silcher, and the merry 
‘*Reblausbeschwoérung,” by A. Mair, formed an exceedingly 
agreeable contrast. Of solos, there were three Lieder for 
soprano, by Max Bruch, Schumann’s ‘'Er ist’s,” and Volk- 
mann’s ‘‘ Die Nachtigall.”” The vocalist, Frl. Cacilie Dudensing, 
possesses a not strong, but pleasant voice, and is well trained. 
She gained well-merited applause, and granted as encore Raff’s 
trivial Lied, ‘‘ Kein Sorg’ um den Weg.” Less successful were 
Se duets by Armin Hase, sung by two members of the Pauliner 

erein. . 

The other University Verein, ‘ Arion,” held its summer 
festival on the 6th July, and gave more variety, inasmuch as it 
produced orchestral items also, choruses being alternated with 
orchestral as well as solo performances. This choral society is 
under the excellent leadership of Dr, Paul Klengel, whilst the 
‘* Paulus” is deprived for a time of its well-tried conductor, 
Professor Kretzschmer, in consequence of the Jatter’s ill health. 
The Arion’s chief effort was Brambach’s “ Waldmeister’s 
Brautfahrt,” a fresh and noble work of the well-known Rhenish 
composer. Then followed the Entr’acte to the Fifth Act of 
Kinig Manfred, by Carl Reinecke; after that, Lieder by 
Schumann and August Horn, sung by Herr Gerhard Stehmann, 
from the German Opera in New York, who sang them. so 
sympathetically that he was obliged to grant an encore. Other 
g performances were the choruses ‘‘ Gewitternacht,” by 





Hegar (the inevitable composer for male choirs), ‘‘ Im Abend- 
winde,” by Kirchl, ‘‘Standchen,” by Déring, ‘* Heute,” by 
Richard Miiller (the founder, and formerly conductor, of the 
Arion, who retired from active life a short time ago); ‘** In 
einem kiiblen Grunde,” by Friedrichs-Silcher, and ‘‘ Das 
Lammlein,” by Carl Zéllner. Very agreeable variety was 
introduced into the programme by the harp performances of 
Herr Stegmann (Adagio and Allegro by Parish-Alvars), and by 
solo Lieder by Klengel and A. Jensen, also sung tastefully by 
Herr Stehmann. 

Notwithstanding that it is the height of summer, there are 
many musical treats in store yet. e “ Weltliche Oratorien 
Verein" (Secular Oratorio Union), for instance, is preparing, 
under Herr Felix Hoffmann, a dramatic representation of 
Reinecke’s one-act opera, Zin Abenteuer Handels, while the 
‘* Singerbund Teutonia,” consisting of 360 members, announces 
a grand concert under the direction of Herr Musikdirector 
Otto Kirmse. 

Very well attended opera performances were those of Mozart's 
Zauberflite and Verdi’s Rigoletto, in which Herr Wittekopf as 
** Sarastro”’ and Herr Demuth as ‘‘ Rigoletto” bade farewell 
to the Leipzig public. As Herr Kniipfer is also no longer a 
member of our Opera here, we lose in these three artists some 
of our greatest attractions, whom it may be difficult to replace, 
and whose place at present is not well filled, 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Awnpanré is nes what may be called a very suggestive 
word (indeed, the theory primer from which we learned 
in our youthful days used to impress on us that it only 
meant “ going” !), yet such is the modest title chosen by 
Mr. Wallace Sutcliffe for the violin piece we present this 
month. It is pretty and melodious enough (the piece, 
not the title !) to have been called a “ Song without words,” 
but then that is such a hackneyed name, and after all 
any violin piece which has a melody and is written 
without double stops is, obviously, a song without words. 
Perhaps the Andante might be called a “ Serenade,” only 
there is no pleasing some folks, and those exacting 
people who shake their heads over a noisy Berceuse, or a 
stormy /Vocturne, might object to a serenade having 
fortissimo passages. So we don’t find ourselves wiser 
than Mr. Sutcliffe, after all, and must accept “ Andante” 
with a good grace! We may add, that while not a 
“beginner's piece” in the first position only, the violin 
art goes no higher than the fifth position, except in the 
inevitable high notes of the concluding three or four bars, 
violinists, like prima donnas, being apparently bound to 
end with a sustained high note as high as they can con- 
veniently reach—we won’t say “and sometimes higher /” 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
ditions. 


Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN. StepII.: Mozart—Le Nozze di oe 
(Edition No. 5433). Nicolai—Déze lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor (Edition No. 5434). Wallace— 
Maritana (Edition No. 5435). A, for violin, net, 6d. ; 
B, for two violins, net, 8d. ; C, for violin and piano- 
forte, net, 1s. ; D, for two violins and pianoforte, net, 
1s. 4d.; E, for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, 
net, Is. 4d.; F, for two violins, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, net, 1s. 6d. London: Augener & Co. 

THREE more pleasing or melodious operas than those 

mentioned above it would be hard to name, and the 

arranger has managed to include in each of his three 
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potpourris the principal airs which have contributed so 
largely to their popularity, In the potpourris belonging 


to Step II. effective use is made in the parts for stringed | | 


instruments of the various positions, whereby they are 
rendered more interesting, and in some ways more useful 
than those adapted for the first position only. We can 
scarcely add anything to the remarks we have made on 
the occasions of the publication of the earlier numbers of 
this collection, but if those of our readers who can make 
use of ensemble music, easily arranged and suitably bowed 
and fingered, are not already familiar with these arrange- 
ments, we recommend them to try one or two of the 
quartets, as they will certainly find them useful either 
for teaching purposes or for elementary ensemble practice. 


Prelude and Fugue in G major for the Organ. By J. S. 
BacH. Transcribed for Pianoforte duet by Max 
REGER. (Edition No. 6894; net 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is the fourth number of a selection of Bach’s organ 
works transcribed for pianoforte duet. Max Reger 
makes no attempt to simplify a passage, but strives 
rather to give to his transcriptions the breadth and 
grandeur ot the organ style, without paying much heed to 
the question of technical difficulty. It must be admitted 
he accomplishes his object in a highly creditable manner, 
with the result that pianists may become intimately 
acquainted with these great masterpieces, and at the 
same time derive from their study much that is profitable 
and pleasurable. —_—_—— 

Morceaux pour Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI, No. 
97. Saltarelle brillante. London: Augener & Co. 

THE lively Sa/tarelle brillante in A minor and major by 
Strelezki lacks none of the characteristic life and “ go” 
which is always associated in our minds with the dance 
of that name. Although not a strikingly original example 
in any way, it offers good material for the practice of 
velocity, and is withal a pleasing and well-written piece, 
moderately easy of execution. 


Scherzo for the Pianoforte. By BERNHARD KOHLER. 
London : Augener & Co. 

WHATEVER may be the opinion of pianists regarding the 
form and style of this scherzo for pianoforte, they cannot 
fail to be impressed by the fervour, the brilliancy, and 
the force which characterize the subject matter employed. 
The spirit of the composition is entirely governed by that 
of the “romantic” school of composers, and for this 
reason we hope that it may not be too hastily criticized, 
its many beauties becoming more apparent on a second 
or even a third reading. The publishers have very justly 
included the piece in their “ Concert-programme music” 
—a collection of pianoforte compositions and transcrip- 
tions by various composers, particularly suitable for the 
concert platform—and probably before long it will be 
heard at one or more of the pianoforte recitals which take 
place during the season. 


Grasziosa. Melodische Uebungssticke fiir das Pianoforte. 
Von ARNOLD KRuG. Op. 58. Heft I.: Lied ohne 
Worte ; Landler; Im Frihling ; Im Sonnenschein ; 
Ungeduld. Heft II.: Serenade; An der Quelle ; 
Barcarolle ; Norwegisch; Epilog. (Edition Nos. 
6206a,, each, net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer of the ten pieces contained in these two 

books is gifted with thé power of expressing a great deal 

in a simple and taking manner. The charm of melody 
is apparent on every page, and the harmonization displays 
an intimate acquaintance with the modern methods of 
composition, The pieces vary in length, occupying from 





two to six pages each, and none of them will fail to prove 
attractive to young players who have advanced as far as, 
et us say, Bertini’s studies, Op. 29. Teachers will find 
in them the class of music which in every sense meets 
their requirements. ————_— 

Rondeau Militaire for the Pianoforte. By FRi1z 
KIRCHNER. Op. 643. London: Augener & Co. 
THE last new piece by Kirchner is a Rondeau Militaire 
in march time. It is remarkably easy to play, evidently 
intended for the young people who look for a change after 
having learned Clementi’s sonatinas. There can be no 
doubt that our composer has distinguished himself as 
one of the most successful writers of easy salon music, 
and one who works an inexhaustible mine of the kind of 
material just suited to his purpose. It is only necessary 

to refer to the publisher’s catalogue to realize this fact. 


Arioso and Rondo fatetico for Violin and Organ. By 
GUSTAV JENSEN. Op. 40. (Euvre posthume. (Edition 
No. 5380; net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE welcome this charming composition as a valuable 
contribution to the limited number of works existing for 
violin and organ. Gustav Jensen’s compositions, at 
least those with which we are acquainted, have always 
pleased us by their symmetrical form, and the thoughtful 
and musicianly skill which is always manifested in 
them. The present piece consists of an Adagio move- 
ment in G minor, 2? rhythm, leading into a Rondo in 
D minor, } rhythm. The composer adheres to the old 
style and form of the eighteenth century, which is pre- 
sumably the most suitable for this class of writing. The 
violin retains the principal part all through, the organ 
supplying an accompaniment which is at once clever and 
interesting. We feel confident that it will find many 
admirers, especially as there are no great technical diffi- 
culties to deter amateurs (in the strict sense of the word) 
from taking it in hand. 
Andante for Violin and Pianoforte. By WALLACE 
SUTCLIFFE. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS piece is sufficiently interesting to make us wish 
that Mr. Sutcliffe had added another movement to ¢on- 
trast with its pleasing subject, or may we venture the 
opinion that a powerful climax in a movement is a great 
desideratum, otherwise the composer must depend upon 
the continuity of his melody and scholarly treatment of 
the themes? If we, on the other hand, regard it merely 
as a light salon piece, then we have nothing to say of it 
but ran is favourable ; the latter is the view we prefer 
to take. 








Che POpera Deagon. 


The Foyer, Covent Garden Theatre. 
July 18th, 1896. 
DEAR MR. EpiTor,—It is cruel of you to expect a 
letter from me after the weather we have had. We were 
roasted nightly in Covent Garden for some weeks ; then 
the other day a sudden “coolth” set in just to let us 
experience how pleasant Dame Nature might be if she 
chose; and then again the heat came back in greater 
form than ever, so that at times one wondered in a vague 
way whether one was in an opera-house or a Turkish bath. 
Of what value are the impressions received bya critic whose 
temperature was 2000 Fahrenheit, or thereabouts? How on 
earth can one judge a performance when his blood seems 
to be bubbling, and the perspiration is running off his 
forehead into hiseyes? Even infinite iced lemon-squashes 
do not make things much better ; for however many you 
may take in the interval, you get violently thirsty about 
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half-way through the next act, and begin dreaming of a 
land where the theatres are made of ice, and cold lemon- 
squashes are laid on in the auditorium to be sucked in 
comfort as the opera proceeds. The dream is so delight- 
ful that you pursue it with growing pleasure, until aroused 
from the reverie by a sudden thunder of applause. Then 
you wake up and see the curtain descending ; you have 
missed half an act ; and once more it is time to make for 
the open-air terrace, and drink more lemon-squashes and 
cool yourself as you best can. However, ] must do my 
best ; and if my impressions are a little blurred, if the 
right word is not always chosen, I pray your readers 
to forgive me, remembering the heat—and the lemon- 
squashes, 

The only thing of importance which has happened 
since my last letter is the production of 7ristan and 
Jsolde on the 26th of last month, It is true we have had 
Mefistofele and Les Huguenots; but only Tristan and 
Jsolde counts, and that very largely because Jean de 
Reszke was in it as Tristan. The work is enormously 
difficult for every one concerned, so that if Madame 
Albani was very far from being a satisfactory Isolde, and 
if the little gentleman who was made ridiculous by being 
set to play Melot, and who made the part ridiculous, was 
not quite up to his work, one cannot blame them very 
seriously. Nevertheless, I must protest against such 
things being repeated. Albani has her good points, no 
doubt, but they ate not good enough within many a 
hundred miles to justify her in taking such a hard part 
as that of Isolde ; and though the little gentleman I have 
referred to may do some things very well, one can only 
laugh when he comes on as the ferocious, treacherous, 
strong-bodied as well as strong-willed Melot. Then 
again, Edouard was entirely useless as King Mark. 
Somehow he missed the correct conception, and he 
sang Mark’s one great song without pathos, and therefore 
without meaning. Miss Meisslinger’s Brangeena was a 
fair bit of work, but it did not compare with the fine 
interpretation given us by Miss Palliser a few years since. 
(What, by the way, has come over Miss Palliser, that after 
a beginning of such unusual promise, we hear no more of 
her, and see her only in the stalls instead of on the stage 
at the opera?) However, one other artist beside Jean de 
Reszke was thoroughly up to his work. Mr. David 
Bispham’s Kurwenal was eaeatety splendidly conceived 
and splendidly executed; but now it ‘is far better. 
It is beautiful as well as true now; he manages to 
sing and to act beautifully while truly rendering the 
rough faithful servant of Tristan; and the effect 
of his death, seeking to catch hold of Tris'an’s dead 
hand, comes off wonderfully and is inexpressibly touch- 
ing. But the hero of the evening, and of every evening 
when 77istan was sung, of course, was Jean de Reszke. 
His part is as hard as any—even harder than the other 
parts, as, for example, in the last act, where long passages 
must be sung while he is lying on h’s back ; and he did 
more with it than any of the others did with theirs. He 
acted superbly throughout—within Italian limits of acting, 
of course ; and his singing was always passionate and 
noble. No such Tristan has been seen on any stage, I 
verily believe ; for I am rather incredulous about Niemann, 
who had so little artistic conscience that he played 
important Wagnerian parts long after he had unfortu- 
nately lost whatever voice he originally possessed. Jean 
de Reszke sings the character of the part ; one need only 
hear a single note to know what part and in what scene 
he is singing. I declare my belief that this is the true 
style of rendering Wagner, and that Bayreuth would do 
well to consider why the de Reszkes should not be engaged 
for the next festivals. Both brothers are such enthusiastic 


artists that it is probable they would abate their 
fees to some degree; and though the shock of hearing 
genuine vocalization at Bayreuth might be a little too 
much for Mrs, Wagner’s nerves, yet in the long run the 
concern would be benefited. I have only to add that the 
band was fairly good under Mr. Mancinelli, and the 
chorus execrable both in their singing and in their acting. 

I have very little indeed to say about Boito’s Mefistofele. 
It is full of fine ideas, both dramatic and musical ; but, 
though Boito manages to carry on the dramatic ideas 
and develop them, it is different with the musical ones, 
which drop from his pen, as it were, and are played with 
for a few minutes and then forgotten altogether. I 
always think of Boito as an artist who cannot draw—an 
artist who has = notions for pictures, and can talk 
about them and write about them, so that one says to 
oneself: Here is a great man ; but who, because he cannot 
draw, entirely fails in transferring his rotions to canvas. 
Boito’s hand is clumsy : work as he will, fetch what great 
intellectual power he can to his task, he never attains to 
the true quality got without effort in the born and trained 
musician. Mefistofele has its interest—that is the most 
one can say for it ; and it is chiefly an intellectual, curious 
interest, and hardly at all an artistic interest. Manon 
is a very different kind of work from Mée/istofele, a work 
that fails for precisely opposite reasons. Massenet is an 
instinctive mustcian of great facility ; he can pour out a 
stream of pretty phrases with any man living ; but he is 
entirely lacking in intellectual and dramatic. power. 
Manon is pretty throughout, but it flows along at a dead 
level, never stirring one to the faintest enthusiasm ; from 
beginning to end there is not a dramatic moment. It 
would be unfair to speak of the singers either in it or in 
Mefistofele, for they had no opportunities of distinguish- 
ing themselves. 

With these brief disjointed memoranda my notes of 
the Italian opera season stop. The season, it is true 
runs on for a few days longer ; but in reality it is already 
as dead as a door-nail. The de Reszkes are gone, 
numerous others are flying; Covent Garden is falling 
into the sere and yellow leaf. So I bid my Editor and 
my readers adieu until Mr. Hedmondt begins his promised 
English season, when he promises usthe whole Viebelung’s 
Ring.—Your devoted servant, ITALIANOPHILE. 








Concerts. 


—_——@—— 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

THis society, suffering considerably at first, owing to the death 
of Sir Joseph Barnby, is rapidly recovering its old reputation, 
the appointment of Dr. Bridge as conductor being a most valu- 
able one. The choir is gratified at having so able a musician as 
director, and Dr. Bridge may also be trusted to reform some 
errors of taste indulged in to win cheap pepularity. Those who 
take part in the great masterpieces of Handel and other musical 
giants, can well afford to dispense with such claptrap devices as 
giving a duet for male voices to hundreds of tenors and basses. 
The announcements for the forthcoming season are full of pro- 
mise, and Dr. Bridge will be certain to uphold the best traditions 
of the society. The season will commence on October 29th, 
and will last until May 6th next year. There will be plenty of 
work for the choralists, the following being the principal com- 
positions, viz. :— Zhe Golden Legend will be perfo.med on No- 
vember 19th ; S¢. Pau/, with Mr. Plunket Greene, on Decem- 
ber 1st; Messiah, on January Ist; Handel’s Jsrae/ in Egyft, 
and Schubert’s Song of Miriam, February 11th ; Zhe Redemp- 
tion, March 3rd; Dr. Parry’s Job, March 25th, and Spohr’s 
Last Fudgment; The Messiah, April 16th. Of course also 
Mendelssohn’s Z/zjah and the Faust of Berlioz will find places 
in the programme. No great changes will be made in the 
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arrangements of Sir Joseph Barnby, and in point of numbers the 
Royal Choral Society will remain on the same scale as heretofore. 
It is most likely that Dr. Parry’s ¥od will make a stronger im- 

ression when next performed than it did originally, and if so, 
it will be to the credit of the society as well as the composer. 





CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

On August 17th this company will start a new tour in Ireland. 
The announcement of a London campaign is welcome, but there 
is the old difficulty of finding a theatre. We hope that will be 
overcome, especially as the matinée system, although better than 
no English opera at all, was not entirely satisfactory. If the 
theatre can be found, no doubt other arrangements can easily be 
made. The idea that an English version of Andrea Chenier 
will be produced is hardly likely, particularly after bei 
announced at Covent Garden, and actually put in rehearsal an 
then withdrawn. It has been said that Sir Augustus Harris lost 
faith in the opera after rehearsals had commenced. At all 
events, if Anarca Chenier stood but little chance at the Royal 
Opera, it would be still less likely to please in an English 
version, The prospects of Die Wa/kire in English are better, 
but.it is doubtful if Wagner’s great work would have much vogue 
in the provinces. La Vivandiere has been tried, and with satis- 
factory results; and, according to the description given by 
Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, the work would probably succeed in 
London, as the story is sympathetic and the music melodious. 
Some important changes have taken place in the company as 
regards performers. Miss Kirkby Lunn, who went from the 
Royal College of Music to Covent Garden, after performing in 
Dr. Stanford’s Shamus O'Brien, is engaged by the company. 
Also Miss Ella Russell, Miss McDonald, an American contralto, 
and Mr. Grover, Mr. Brozel, and Mr. Hedmondt, tenors. 
Mlle. Zélie de Lussan remains, and if only for her spirited 
Carmen, it would be a loss to the company if she left it ; but 
Mr. Barton MacGuckin and Mr. Pringle, old favourites, seek 
fresh fields and pastures new. Should the requisite arrange- 
ments for a theatre be made in time, we may expect the Carl 
Rosa troupe in the metropolis about Christmas. The panto- 
mime season seems a curious one for opera in English, but 
Hénsel and Gretel was produced on Boxing-night at Daly’s, and 
its success was immediate. Humperdinck’s charming work en- 
joyed along run. It appears to depend after all upon merit, 
for when London audiences get something good, they are ready 
to encourage it. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THE late Sir Augustus Harris had great faith in the musical 
comedy called Zhe Little Genius, which, with the assistance 
of Mr. Arthur Sturgess, he adapted from the Wunderknabe, 
which was so popular in Vienna, the music being composed by 
Baron Eugen von Taund. But on the first presentation at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre there was little enthusiasm, because, as 
some declared, there was ‘‘little genius” in aught save the 
title. The performance was in fact somewhat dull and tame, 
although much had been done by the management to make the 
piece attractive. The costumes were brilliant, and Messrs, 
J. M. Glover and Landon Ronald had composed new music. 
This, however, did not blend perfectly with the frelicsome 
melodies of Baron von Taund, being rather too sentimental for 
the subject. Since the first night the representation is much 
livelier, though, as a comic opera, we fear Zhe Little Genius 
will not enjoy a long or prosperous career. Miss Annie 
Dirkens may, however, be warmly commended for the bright- 
ness of her acting and the artistic merits of her singing. Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank, who appeared as the lover, performed 
that character as seriously as if he had been taking part in 
grand opera. The other ladies, although clever and painstaking, 
rather misunderstood their parts, and the played-out stage in- 
cident of a noble father seeking a lost daughter, who had fallen 
into the hands of an unprincipled showman, had little interest 
for the audience. * 


RICHTER: CONCERTS. 
Dr. RICHTER has been induced to migrate from St. James’s 
Hall to Queen’s Hall, where, on October 19th and 26th, and 


November 2nd, the ‘‘ Grand Old Man of Music,” as he has been 
whimsically but affectionately called, will give three concerts, 
which will compensate for the brevity of his summer season. 
One advantage to a large circle of admirers will be the lower 
price of stalls. But those who prefer to pay higher prices will 
no doubt find Dr. Richter willing to gratify them. It is too 
early yet to refer to what may be done in October, but of one 
thing lovers of the Emperor of the Baton may be certain—he will 
amply fulfil their highest expectations. Meanwhile, he marches 
to victory at Bayreuth, and all the musicians and amateurs who 
can leave London have gone to greet him there. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

The Grand Duke, with its rather feeble satire on German 

rinces, has vanished from the Savoy, its place being taken, on 
uly 18th, by Ze Mikado, which opera is considered by many 
the best of the Gilbert and Sullivan series. Hot as the weather 
was, it attracted a large audience. Mr. Rutland Barrington is 
oing holiday-making, and the part of Pooh Bah is now per- 
Kennel by Mr. Fred Billington, who appeared in the character 
over a thousand times in America. Mr. D’Oyly Carte intends 
shortly to bing out an opera at the Savoy of an entirely new 
pattern, and not in any way resembling the Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH CONDUCTORS. 
THERE will be ample opportunities to note the differences be- 
tween German and Parisian conductors in the coming autumn. 
The really able M. Lamoureux will pay a week’s visit to 
Queen’s Hall in November; and M. Colonne, also highly es- 
teemed in Paris, will bring his orchestra to the same hall, for 
the week commencing October 12th. It is expected that some 
performances in French will be given, under M. Colonne’s direc- 
tion, of Faust, by Berlioz. There was also some talk of a body 
of French choristers being brought across the Channel to assist 
in these performances, but we have great doubts as to this 
arrangement, although we imagine that the ability and great 
reputation of M. Colenne would secure him a friendly reception 
in London. He has conducted Berlioz’s Faust nearly a hundred 
times in Paris. But there is not the slightest fear that the ad- 
miration for Dr. Richter will be lessened when he also takes his 
famous orchestra to’ Queen’s Hall in October. That fine 
musician is so great a favourite in London, that the advent of a 
hundred Parisian conductors would not shake a single leaf from 
his laurels, or weaken in the least degree the affectionate respect 
of English amateurs. At the same time, the talents of 
M. Colonne and M. Lamoureux will not fail to win the appre- 
ciation due to them, and let us not forget that we have native 
musicians not altogether contemptible in the art of controlling 
an — We hope they may have a chance of displaying 
their skill. 








MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
It may be well to contradict at once the ridiculous rumour that 
Mr. Edward Lloyd is about to retire from his profession. This 
absurd cana’d was, it appears, circulated owing to Mr. Lloyd’s 
change of residence.—Madame Patti has no idea of smging 
again in London just yet, but it is stated that she will give a 
concert at Swansea, and an entertainment at Craig-y-nos Castle 
for the benefit of the poor. Madame Patti has always been 
honourably distinguished for her charitable efforts, and they 
have certainly not lessened her popularity. — M. Pecksai, the 
violinist, has wisely decided to place himself under Dr. Joachim, 
with a view to appear next winter at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs. M. Pecksai has great talent, and certain defects of style 
will probably soon disappear under such a magnificent teacher 
as Dr. Joachim.— Madame Nordica-Déme will be the solo 
vocalist at the first Colonne concert at Queen’s Hall on Octo- 
ber 12th. It is time this excellent soprano became better known 
to London amateurs. She has fewer prima-donna affectations 
than most of her operatic kindred, and we hear great accounts 
from America of the increased volume of her voice. That is the 
kind of artist- we want— a singer of the Grisi kind. We are 
overstocked with the ‘‘ florid light sopranos.” They are twit- 





tering, birdlike, in every concert room.—At a concert given by 
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Mlle. Carlotta Desvignes at Steinway Hall on July 13th, that 
lady sang with considerable success, and was assisted by Mlle. 
Berthelly, of the Paris Opéra Comique, whose brilliant vocal 
execution and sympathetic voice greatly pleased the audience 
in some showy vocal waltz-music. Mlle. Berthelly is well 
trained, and her organ is unusually flexible and clear.—The 
libretto, written by Mr. Henry Hamilten for an opera on the 
subject of Sardou’s play, Madame Sans-Géne, has been ob- 
jected to by Sir Henry Irving, on the ground that it too closely 
resembles the play he intends to produce at the Lyceum Theatre. 
—Promenade Concerts will again be undertaken at Queen’s 
Hall, by Mr. Robert Newman, at the end of fhe present month. 
We wish him success, as last year Mr. Newman gained the 
saeag” a of the musical world by raising Promenade Concerts 
rom their old vulgarity and rowdyism to the dignity of artistic 
concerts, in which the selection of works was as good as their 
performance. We trust this year’s series may be as excellent 
as the last.—From the avalanche of humdrum concerts we can 
select but few worthy of special note. A mass of commonplace 
ballads, varied by a flashy pianoferte solo or vio'oncello fantasia, 
served for the customary bill of fare upon which Saint Cecilia 
rarely shed the light of her countenance, music of an artistic or 
inspired character being utterly ignored at concerts of this class. 
—The list of British vocalists and instrumentalists reported to 
have been engaged for the Bayreuth festival proves te be infi- 
nitely smaller than some expected. We could hardly have 
anticipated that our native singers and players would have 
covered themselves with glory in music so directly opposite to 
what they have been accustomed to. A list sent by a Berlin 
correspondent will give an idea of the casts of the four works 
constituting the Mdelungen Ring :—Lilli Lehmann and Gul- 
branson (Briinnhilde) ; Rosa Sucher (Sieglinde) ; Brema (Fricka 
and Norn) ; Schumann-Heink (Erda) ; Reuss-Belce (Gutrune) ; 
Weed (Freia); Von Artner, Fremstad, and Résing (Rhine 
Daughters) ; Alois Burgstaller, Griining, and Dr. Seidel (Sieg- 
fried) ; Breuer (Mime); Perron and Bachmann (Wotan) ; Vogl 
(Loge) ; Friedrichs (Alberich) ; Grengg and Elmblad (Hagen) ; 
Gerhauser (Siegmund) ; Elmblad (Fafner) ; Wachter (Hunding 
and Fasolt) ; Gross (Gunther); Bachmann + sowed Burg- 
staller (Froh); Von Artner, Meyer, Weed, Heink, Aldridge, 
Reuss-Belce, Résing, and Fremstad (Walkitren). It will gratify 
some to learn that the Dragon for Siegfried will be sent to Bay- 
reuth from London, being the production of a skilful manufac- 
turer of pantomimic ‘‘ properties.’—An old opera-house, famous 
in past days, vanishes in the Haymarket, owing to the enterprise 
of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, but we are glad he intends to retain the 
old name, ‘‘Her Majesty’s.” It was on the stage of Her 
Majesty’s that London first became acquainted with Wagner's 
great Tetralogy. At first it was somewhat repellent to ears 
accustomed to Donizetti and Bellini, but few care anything now 
for those fallen idols, or for the mechanical Rossini’s absurd 
Semiramide.—The veteran tenor Mr. Sims Reeves, now seventy- 
four years of age, is being congratulated upon the birth of a son. 
—An important meeting took place, under the chairmanship of 
Earl de Grey, at Covent Garden respecting the memorial to Sir 
Augustus Harris. A monument at his grave in Brompton 
Cemetery, and a bust in the rotunda of Drury Lane Theatre, will 
perpetuate the late impresario’s memory. His services to opera 
will not readily be forgotten, and the taste for a better kind of 
lyric drama owes much to his efforts. ; 
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THE close of the season at the Grand Opéra of Paris 
has not been marked by any event of particular import- 
ance. M. Van Dyck appeared several times as Lohengrin 
and Tannhiauser with his usual success ; and Mlle. Kut- 
scherra, an artist from Coburg-Gotha, of some repute in 
Germany, appeared once as Sieglinde in the Valkyrie, 
but was received with so much coolness that she declined 
to appearagain. The result was rather surprising, as the 
lady’s singing had been warmly applauded at the Chatelet 
concerts. It is said that the first important event of the 





autumn season will be the revival of Don ‘Juan, with 
MM. Renaud and Delmas, and Mme. Rose Caron. The 
past season has only produced two new works—the 
Frédégonde of Guiraud and Saint-Saéns, and the He//é 
of M. Alphonse Duvernoy, neither of which has, so far, 
shown itself to be a valuable addition to the répertoire ; 
Tannhduser and La Valkyrie have been far more popular. 

THE season at the Opéra Comique clo-ed on June 3oth, 
but not before the promise to produce the Femme de 
Claude of M. Albert Cahen had been fulfilled. The work 
was given on June 23rd, along with a revival of Don 
Pasguale. As was to be expected, the famous play of 
Dumas /i/s has had to undergo very considerable alteration 
to fit it for the lyric stage, with the result that no one 
who knows the original piece is satisfied with the adapta- 
tion ; and the music of M. Cahen has too little originality 
and vigour to atone for the deficiencies. of the libretto. 
The work is a failure, and one can only be surprised that 
M. Carvalho should have been so lacking in judgment as 
to undertake to produce it. The chief performers were 
M. Bouvet as Claude, Mme. Nina Pack as the wicked 
wife, M. Jéréme, M. Isnardon, and ‘a Mlle. Pascal, who 
made a successful dé/ut in a small part. After this 
depressing pete, Don Pasguale had quite a refreshing 
effect, and was received with a delight which had hardly 
been anticipated. The performance, with MM, Fugére, 
Clément, Badiali, and Mile. Parentani, was exceptionally 
good for these days, when the style of Donizetti’s music is 
so little cultivated. M. Carvalho also, it seems, intends 
to produce //on /Juan next season ; and, according to 
some authorities, to give three new works: Cendrilion, 
Grisélidis, ard Sapho—all by Massenet; but this is 
probably the suggestion of some wag, though we read it 
in that serious paper the Déédats. 

ON June 21st a performance was given at Arras of the 
little pastoral piece entitled Le Jeu de Robin et Marion, 
originally written about the year 1285, by Adam de la 
Hale, calléd also Le Bossu d’Arras—a piece generally 
regarded as the earliest forerunner of the opéra-comique. 
The music of the piece was published many years ago by 
Coussemaker, and is tolerably familiar ; but it is claimed 
that the perfermance at Arras was the first on the stage 
that can be traced for 600 years. -The performers 
were artists from the Paris Opéra-Comique ; the arrange- 
ment of the dialogue and ‘story was-undertaken by M. 
Blémont, and of the music by M. Julien Tiersot. It was 
altogether a most interesting-and successful revival, and 
will probably be repeated in Paris during the autumn. 

M. GIGOUT, a former organ-pupil of M. Saint-Saéns, 
has given, in a semi-private way, a sort of second Saint- 
Saéns festival, which deserves notice, inasmuch as the 
hero of the day allowed some new compositions of his to 
be given on the occasion—viz. a fantasia for organ (Op. 
101), a duet for terior and bass, entitled Vénus (words as 
well as music by the composer), and some rhapsodies for 
organ. M. Saint-Saéns also delighted his hearers by a 
superb performance of the pidno part of his sonata for 
piano and violin, Op. 75, in which his partner was M. 
Albert Geloso. 

THE prize in the biennial musical competition insti- 
tuted by the Ville de Paris, has been adjudged to M. 
Lucien Lambert, author of the piece entitled Le Spahi. 
M. Lambert is the composer of an opera Brocéliande, 
produced at Rouen in 1893. Very honourable mention 
was made of a work entitled Sexéus, sent in anonymously, 
which turns out to be the work of a M. Colomer. 

FESTIVALS in honour of individual composers threaten 
to become somewhat of a nuisance, but perhaps for the 
present it is our duty to take notice of tanta: ent we 


therefore record that an Augusta Holmés festival has 
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been given with great success at Rouen ; the works per- 
formed being Les Argonautes, Iriande, Ludus pro patria, 
An pays bleu, etc. ft 

AMONG the works performed by the pupils of the 
Brussels Conservatoire in the course of the last examina- 
tions, was a new Stabat Maier by M. Gevaért, which, 
though short, is said to be a very beautiful composition. 
The composer has taken an opportunity to say that he 
finds the duties of his post render any composition of a 
lengthy or elaborate sort impossible to him. 

THE Antwerp School of Music, now directed by M. 
Peter Benoit, is shortly to be raised to the dignity of a 
Royal Conservatoire. . ; 

THE management of the Royal Opera of Berlin appears 
to have been seized with a very remarkable fit of activity. 
Last month we reported the production of. Phil. Riifer’s 
Ingo on May 21st, and now we have to record the pro- 
duction of two more new works within little more than a 
month. The first of these, a one-act piece entitled Fra 
Francesco, produced on June 19th, is, singularly enough, 
by an Englishman, and one whose reputation in his own 
country has yet to be made. The name of Mr. Henry 
Waller is not familiar to English amateurs, and we can 
but congratulate the composer on having been so for- 
tunate as to win the support of the Kaiser for his work, 
for the German papers tell us that the work was pro- 
duced in obedience to the Emperor's command. Most 
Englishmen, however, will regret that their country 
should have been represented by a work so little 
calculated to do honour to it, for Mr. Waller’s opera 
shows throughout the most obvious traces of amateurish- 
ness and inexperience. The libretto (by the composer ?) 
is almost childishly silly and clumsily managed, though 
the catastrophe might not have been ineffective if it had 
been more skilfully led up to. As to the music, Herr 
Lessmann characterizes it as “eine vollkommene Niete” 
(absolutely nought). It is very much to be regretted that 
the chances of winning recognition for English music in 
Berlin are so frequently wasted by the production of 
unworthy or unsuitable works. The second novelty of 
the month was Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth, pro- 
duced on June 27th at the New Royal Opera House (as 
Kroll’s is now called). Of the popular success of this 
work for the moment there can be no doubt. The com- 
poser was called for more than a dozen times, and the 
applause was most hearty ; but critical judges find a good 
deal to blame in Zhe Cricket. The orchestral writing is 
excellent—on the whole, quite worthy of Goldmark, 
but its richness seems out of place when used to accom- 
pany such simple, sentimental, volkslieder-ish tunes as 
most of the melodies in the piece, few of which have any 
sort of claim to originality of any kind. The perform- 
ance, conducted by Dr. Muck, was excellent, and Frau 
Herzog, as Dot, was extraordinarily successful. 

ANOTHER .work has been added to the long list of 
operas accepted for performance at the Berlin Opera ; 
this time a comic one, Die vierzehn Nothelfer (The 
Fourteen Helpers), by Max Loewengard. __ 

IT is reported that the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
intends to pay a visit to Paris next spring—probably as a 
return visit to that of M. Colonne’s orchestra a month or 
two ago. 

THB first performances of the four parts of the Aing 
des Nibelungen were to take place at Bayreuth, July 19th 
to 22nd, too late for us to speak of them this month, but 
there is every reason to anticipate that they will be in all 
respects of first-rate excellence; and as regards the 
audiences, all tickets for the first two cycles were sold 
long since, and we believe. that no seats for any of the 
cycles are now to be had inthis country. For the benefit 





of those who may have wished to go and have been 
disappointed in getting seats, we may mention that the 
Mus, Wochenblatt announces that the performances 
of the Ring will be repeated next year, and that Parsifal 
will be given as well. Among the artists who will take 
= in the present performances are—for the ladies, 

illi Lehmann, Gulbranson, Sucher, Marie Brema, Reuss- 
Belce, and Heink ; for the gentlemen, Vogl, Gerhauser, 
Burgstaller (a désutant), Friedrichs, Perron, Grengg, etc. 
Herr Richter will conduct the first and last cycles, Herr 
Mottl (and perhaps, Siegfried Wagner) conducting the 
intermediate ones. The scenery has been painted by 
Professor Briickner, and some of the scenes are said to 
be hitherto unequalled specimens of scene-painting. The 
greatest possible attention has been paid to the produc- 
tion of atmospheric effects, always one of the chief 
features of a Bayreuth performance. Separate rehearsals 
for soloists, chorus, and orchestra, have been going on 
for a long time past, and since the middle of June general 
rehearsals have been constant. There is indeed no 
parallel in the operatic world to the minute attention 
_ to every detail at Bayreuth ; and now that the time 

s come for the result to be shown to the world, every 
one must hope that the expenditure of so much zeal, 
enthusiasm, time, trouble, and expense may result in a 
splendid success. 

On the recommendation of the directors of the Royal 
Musical Academy of Munich, and with the approval of 
the Minister for Education, several students of the in- 
stitution named have been supplied with funds to enable 
them to visit the Bayreuth Festspiele. A similar step 
has been taken at Strasburg. At Berlin, of course, the 
predominant musical authorities are not Wagnerite, and 
would regard such a proceeding as a direct encourage- 
ment of heresy. But, perhaps, nothing else could tend 
so much to develop the artistic instincts of a student, and 
we should like to know whether the authorities of our 
own Royal Academy and Royal College have done any- 
thing to follow the example of Munich. 

A NEW concert-hall has been opened at Dresden, 
which has hitherto been very inadequately provided for 
in this respect. The new hall is built in the style of the 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig, and will hold an audience of 
1,400 persons. The acoustic qualities have not yet 
been tested by actual experience, though a concert given 
in presence of a large number of invited guests is said to 
have given a very satisfactory result. 

THE Japanese opera Zi/i-7see, by Franz Curti, the 
success of which at Mannheim and Frankfort we have 
already mentioned, has been produced at Dresden, where 
the composer resides, and where he practises with great 
success as a dentist, thus exciting the sympathies of his 
townsmen by his operations both on their teeth and 
their ears. We fancy Zili-7see is an opera which it 
might be worth while to introduce to an English audience 
at some theatre devoted to light opera. 

THE Hoftheater of Weimar has accepted for perform- 
ance next season a three-act opera Dichter und Welt 
(Poet and World)—the book by Jul. Petri, music by 
Waldemar v. Baussnern. Here we have another instance 
of the acceptance of a work by a composer hardly known 
to the world, and, looking at the number of such cases 
we have to record, one cannot quite see the justice of the 
complaint made all over Germany, that it is impossible 
to procure a hearing for a work of an unknown composer. 
Probably the supply is in excess of the demand ; but so 
it is everywhere, only, so far as we can judge, not so 
much so in Germany as elsewhere. 





WE should like once more to draw particular attention 
to the performances of Mozart’s Don Juan now being 
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given at the Residenztheater of Munich, for a question 








FELIX WEINGARTNER, the conductor of the Berlin 


of much artistic importance may be settled by their} Opera, has completed a new symphonic poem, King 
means. It is whether we have been right in drawing| Lear, which Dr. Wiillner has invited the composer to 
the opera more and more into the class of tragic opera.| conduct at one of the Giirzenich Concerts at Cologne 
And the point is not limited to this work alone. Have} next season. It is also accepted for performance at 
we not been guilty of perverting the spirit of many other} Mannheim. The composer's a Genesius, which has 


works by infusing into them a spirit of seriousness or} had no particular success hit 


erto, is to be given at 


intensity which they were never intended to have? If it| Freiburg. 


be said that this “intense” treatment is the only one 


suited to the present age, be it so; but then let it be] diminution. 


MUSICAL publication in Germany shows little sign of 
From the transactions of the Union of 


clearly understood that we are neither performing, nor| German publishers we learn that in 1895 the number of 
understanding, nor appreciating the work as its author] pieces published was: instrumental music, 6,867 (against 
intended. Beethoven’s Fidelio has also been produced | 6,397 in 1894); vocal music, 3,756 (against 3,986) ; and 
at the same theatre, in the same spirit—that is, keeping] of writings on music, etc., 313 (against 431). The in- 
it within the limits of a domestic tragedy. Thus the first} crease, it will be seen, is not considerable, and under 
half of Act I. is made to take place in the ordinary | some heads there is a decrease. 


sitting-room of Rocco’s house, whereby a certain domestic 


At the Opera House of Frankfort, from 28th July, 


air is given to the whole scene, which suits the character} 1895, to 30th June, 1896, no less than eighteen new 
of the music. And we would take this opportunity to} musical pieces—operas, operettas, and ballets—were 
suggest that Leonora, at the close of the prison scene,| given: granting that many of these were works of no 
should go and change her boy’s dress for the ordinary | great importance, it is a record of remarkable enterprise, 


dress of her sex. 


A lady, such as Leonora, would} and can hardly be beaten by any other theatre in 


certainly do so ; and we believe much would be gained} Germany. 


by her re-entry during the chorus in her proper costume. 


THE opening of the Richard Wagner Museum (late 


Possibly this change may have been made at Munich, | Oesterlein’s) at Eisenach may be expected to take place 
but we have never seen it done in England, and it has| shortly. 


always struck us as a hindrance to the success of the 


ACCORDING, to // Trovatore, Stg. Sonzogno has chosen 


opera that the heroine is never seen dressed as a woman. | for the novelties to be produced next season at his Teatro 

WAGNER performances are also to be given at the} Lirico Internazionale (Milan), the PAryné of Saint-Saéns, 
Hoftheater of Munich during August and September,| the Vivandiére of Benj. Godard, and the Cricket: on the 
along with the performances of Don Juan and Figaro at| Hearth of Goldmark. According to the same not too 


the Residenztheater. 


Thus Rienzi will be given on| reliable journal, the enterprising manager has made en- 


August 25th and September 8th; Zhe Flying Dutchman| gagements with Mmes. Van Zandt, Sanderson, Arnoldson, 


on August 27th and September 1oth; Zannhduser on 
August 6th and 23rd, September 3rd, 17th, and 29th; 
Lohengrin on August 8th, 15th, and 20th, September sth, 
19th, and 26:h; Zristan und Isolde on August 22nd and 
September 24th ; and Die Meistersinger on August 29th 
and September 12th. Don Juan and Figaro will be 
given on the days not occupied by the Wagnerite works. 

TRAVELLERS on the Continent will hardly be able to 
escape announcements of Wagner’s opera during the 
next two months, wherever they may betake themselves, 
Wagner will reign supreme at Pesth during the Millennial 
Exhibition of Hungary. Between July 11th and August 
27th the Hollander, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and the 
four parts of the Azmg will be given, under the super- 
intendence of Herr Julius Kalday and the musical 
direction of Herren Alex.Erkel, Raoul Mader, and Stephen 
Kerner. The Hungarians are a musical race, and we 
would prophesy that their performances will be worth 
hearing. 

Two illustrious veterans of the musical world have 
just reached that seventieth year which used to be re- 
garded as the average span of human life: Dr. Chry- 
sander, the biographer of Handel and editor of his 
works, who was born on July 8th, 1826; and Julius 
Stockhausen, the incomparable singer of the Lieder of 
Schubert and Schumann, which he was the first to 
popularize in the concert-room, and in the interpreta- 
tion of which he has never yet been surpassed. Both 
veterans are still hale and hearty, and both actively 
employed, the former with his biographical and editorial 
labours, and the latter with his duties as head of one of 
the famous singing-schools of Germany, which he estab- 
lished in 1880, and has conducted ever since, with what 
success may be best judged by the names of some of his 
pupils : Hermine Spiess, Lilian Sanderson, Carl Scheide- 
mantel, Messchaert, Anthes, Carl Mayer, Rob. Kaufmann, 


Nuovina, Nevada and Simonnet—a galaxy of stars 
which it takes one’s breath away to think of. We confess 
to a doubt whether so many stars will assemble, even at 
the command of Sig. Sonzogno. And what would the 
poor forsaken Parisians do? We tremble at the thought 
of what might happen. 

HERR JOACHIM has been paying a flying visit to Rome, 
not for touring purposes, but privately. The regular con- 
cert season being over, he had no opportunity of appear- 
ing at any public orchestral concert, but he played at 
several semi-private concerts got up for the purpose, one 
of his most frequent and eager listeners being the Queen 
of Italy, who is an accomplished and enthusiastic 
musician. With Sgambati he played Brahms’ Sonata 
in G, and Monachesi and Pinelli played second violin 
and viola in the quartets. In fact, all who had the 
chance vied with each other in paying honour to the 
great German violinist. 

HERR ENNA’s latest opera, Aucassin and Nicolette, 
has had so much success at Copenhagen since its pro- 
duction last February, that several German theatres have 
decided to produce it during the next season. 

AN “occasional” work of a somewhat higher class than 
such works generally are is a Poéme Alpestre, a sort of 
patriotic cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by MM. 
Baud-Bovy and Jacques-Dalcroze, which has been pro- 
duced at Geneva apropos of the Swiss Exhibition now 
being held in that city. It has been performed three or 
four times with immense success, and though it is not 
likely to be given elsewhere, it will add much to the 
reputation of its composer, who is already favourably 
known as composer of the popular opera Janie. 

VERILY the Hungarians are not slow to honour the 
memory of their great men. Franz Erkel, the great 
national composer, only died in June, 1893, and already 
a monument to him has been inaugurated in his birth- 





Max Friedlander, and many others. 


place. Yet Wagner has no monument at Leipzig to this day. 
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the death of the Brazilian composer, Carlos Gomes, turns 
out to be incorrect —but it is to be feared only somewhat 
premature. The composer is still alive, but suffering 
from an incurable and agonizing complaint.—At home, 
we have to regret the loss of two persons, neither of 
them practical musicians, but both persons whose ser- 
vices to musical art deserve handsome recognition. How 
much opera in England has lost by the death of Sir 
Augustus Harris, on June 23rd, we can hardly judge as 
yet ; but the death of one who did so much in so short a 
time, and who did it so well, and, at first, in such difficult 
circumstances, can hardly in any case fail to be severely 
felt. The man who, in ten years, raised opera in England 
from its degraded position in 1887 to its almost unpre- 
cedented rank in 1896, was no ordinary manager, and his 
place will not easily be filled. The second loss is that of 
one to whom, though he had for forty years retired 
from active work, the world of music owes a far greater 
debt. It is Mr. J. Alfred Novello, the first person to 
whom it ever occurred to publish music at such a 
price that copies might be used not only by the 
executants, but by the audience. Perhaps no step 
has ever been taken by a music-publisher which has 
done so much good. It effected a revolution, and a 
revolution of the most beneficent kind. It has done more 
than anything else to make good music popular in the 
best sense of the word, and it opened a way in which 
many other excellent publishers have since thought fit to 
follow his example. It is pleasant to reflect that the step, 
risky as it seemed at the time, eventually made the 
fortune of its author, and has benefited alike himself, the 
world of music-lovers, and the art itself. Mr. J. A. 
Novello, who had retired from the business which still 
bears the name of his family, in 1856, died at Genoa on 
July 17th, at the advanced age of 86.—Turning to foreign 
countries we have to record the deaths of Hubert 
Ferdinand Kufferath, a very esteemed teacher at the 
Conservatoire of Brussels, born, 1818, died, 23rd June ; 
Ludwig Meinardus, who died July 12th, born 1827, 
September 17th—a composer of oratorios, the most 
popular of which was Luther in Worms (1874), but of 
which none seem likely long to survive their author ; 
and Alex. Faminzin, a Russian musician (born, 1841 ; 
died 24th June) whose compositions include two operas, 
Sardanapal (1875) and Uriel Acosta, and some pieces of 
chamber music. But, on the whole, he never attained 
the position which in youth he seemed likely to command. 








TRADITIONAL 
HEBREW MELODIES. 


Chanted in the Synagogue and the Home. Selected, 
Harmonized, and Arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


With an Explanatory Preface by 
THe Rev. FRANCIS L. COHEN. 
Augener’s Edition No, 8295. Net, as. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 


DEATHS.—The announcement we made last month of 
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Andante (in £ major) ... 3- 


Gavotte Romantique ve se jee <— oo 

Romance (in F major) ... a pa is “- 3 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

The Brook. (Descriptive piece)... ol _ 


London: AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW WORKS BY 


J. HOFMANN 


for Violin and Piano. 




















a& 
Bolero (in G)... , 4—- 


+ abright and effective piece and not too difficult.”—The Strad, 
Jan, 1895. 


“* Brilliant and effective to a degree.” — Strings, Feb. 1895. 

Bourrée (in E minor) uaa wa wo 3m 
* A clever and not difficult ‘ Bourrée’ by J. Hofmann. This is pleasing 
and unhackneyed in its effect.” —Musical Standard, Oct. 19, 1895. 


“Violinists will revel in this capital little piece, which is bright, tuneful, 
and admirably written for the instrument.”—Qwueen, Nov. 9, 1895 


‘* A brilliant and attractive piece which will take a good place in the pro- 
gramme of amateur concerts.” — Daily News, Nov. 9, 1895- 

Danse des Sorciéres (in D major ... «- 3= 
“ Showy, but not difficult.” —A theneeum, Sept. 29, 1894. 
“‘An elegant and very agreeable piece for violin and pianoforte, the 
plums in which are equally distributed between the two instruments, and 
the tout ensembile is decidedly satisfactory.”—Queen, Nov. 3, 1894. 


2 bright piece for advanced performers.”"—Musical Standard, April 
28, 1894. 











































































































Gavotte (in D major) ove is ww 3- 
“* A clever and stately Gavotte . . is highly to be commended.” 
— Daily News, Oct. 22, 1895. 
Robin Adair. Fantaisie brillante... wo 3 








** An effective piece.” —T7he Strad, June, 1394. 


‘*A fine transcription of a fine air, giving ample scope both for technique 
and expression.” —Aberdeen Daily Free Press, June 18, 1894. 


Zingaresca (in D minor)... “és ww = 




















“* Besides being very pretty it can also be recommended for its simplicity. 
— The Strad, July, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





























NEW PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


12 MELODISCHE ETUDEN 


zur Bildung der Gelaufigkeit, des Rhythmus und Vortrags. 














Melodic Studies for the development of technique, rhythm, and 
style in Pianoforte Playing 


BY 
RICHARD KLEINMICHEL. 


Op. 57. (ConTINENTAL FINGERING.) 

















Augener’s Edition, No. 6192a,4,c. 3 Books, each, net, 1s. 











“In oghe of the numerous studies already published, such works as the above will 
always welcome and beneficial to the pianoforte student. Each study presents a 
different phase of technical execution, and notice must be specially directed to the clever 
velocity study, No. 1, with its difficult but most useful fingering, requiring the smooth 
passage of the thumb under the fingers, or of the fingers over the thumb, in a somewhat 
unusual fashion, which will demand not a little care and attention on the part of the 
player.” —7he Salon, May, 1894. 

** We have every reason to believe that these studies will rank high as an educational 
work, and that teachers will recognise their utility as soonas they become acquainted with 
them. The degree of difficulty is about that of Czerny’s Kunst der Fingerfertigheit.” 
—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1894. 
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AUGENER'S EDITION. | 


BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES 


Arranged for Pianoforte by E. PAUER. 


Edition Number. Price each, 

% Duet. net. 

No. 1 in c, Op. ~ me on - a 85174 
2 in D, Op. 36 we on 85176 
3 in B flat (Broica), Op. Ee a 8517¢ 
4 in B flat, Op. 60 ay ae 85174 
5 in c minor, Op. 67 ooo oe 3 8517¢ 
6 in F (Pastorale), Op. oar. res 8517f 
7 in A, Op. 9 dev ine Gs 8517¢ 
8 in F, Op. me A 85174 
ginp aiet Choral) Op. 125. ves 85¢72 


The complete Symphonies for Pianoforte Duet may also be had 
Bound in 2 Volumes, each, net, 6s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; also 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 
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AUGENER’S EDITION of 


SYMPHONIES 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by MAX PAUER. 


Pianoforte Duet. _P. Solo. 
Edition No. Edition No. 
No. 1, in £ flat (mit dem veperenaaees 618 
2,inDmajor... —.. 
3 in B flat ar 
4, in D —_- 
‘5, in D major 
6, in G major (mit de Paukenschiag) 
7, in C major ... 
8, in B flat major 
9, in C minor ... 
10, in D major ... 
11, inG = (Militaire) 
12, in B flat majort 


Price, onch, Is. net. 


The complete Symphonies for Pianoforte Duet may also be had Bound 
in 2 Volumes, each, net, 6/-. 





* Also published for “ Ad Violin), 2 Viol:ns, Aéto, Violoncello and 
Contrabass (No. 7131), net, 45. 

t Also published for pone (or Violin), 2 Violins, Alto, Violoncello and 
Contrabass (No. 7135), met, 48. 


Arranged by GUSTAV JENSEN. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


WAGNER'S 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 


Visitors to Bayreuth will.find it useful to consult a full analysis 
of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in the 
‘“Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 


See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA : 
A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac, 
Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 
First Day.—_Die Watkire, p. 102. 
Second Day.—Sieg fried, pp. 149, 173- 
Third Day.— Die Gotterdammerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 


The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270, 


Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 
cloth; to be had of 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


SEVEN SONGS 


(Aus dem spanische Liederbuche) 


ADOLF JENSEN. 


Op. a1. 
With the original German words and an English translation. _s. d. 


Augener's Edition, No. S837. Original Edition... .. «. met 2— 

‘ # 8838. Transposed Edition |. |. net 2— 
My Timbrol (Klinge, klinge mein Pandero) 

. imbrel (Klinge, klinge mein Pandero 

ts Loving Eyes (Ach ihr lieben Aeuglein), 

é ement (Und schlafst Du, mein Madchen). 

. O Murm'ring Breezes (Murmelndes Liiftchen). 

. The Fairest Flower (Wenn Du zu den Blumen gehst). 

. Beside the Clear River (Am Ufer des Flusses, yas Manzanares). 


. Welcome Anger (Ob auch finst’re Blicke glitten). 





No. 4, “O Murm'ring Saji eo for the Pianoforte 
by E. PAUER price 4 — 


AUGENER & CO., 199, paren Oxvent ait 22, Newgate Street, London 





AUGENBR'S EDITION, No. 8,833. 


SEVEN CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. 
‘ Op. 61. 


Original Norwegian words and an English version by Lady Macfarren, 
No. 1. Sea Song (Havet). 

2. Christmas Song til Juletreeet). 

3. Farmyard Son (I Tals. 

4. Fisher’s Song (Fiskervise). 

5. Dobbin’s Good-night Song (Kveld-sang for Blakken). 

6. Song of the Mountains (De Norske Fijelde). 

7. Fatherland’s Psalm (Faedrleands-Salme). 

Quarto Volume, price 2s, net. 


Also to be had with German words. Complete. Price 7s. 6d, 


s if there is any living composer whom one would have cane less likely 
to write successfu lly for the nursery, it is Herr Grieg, with his chromatic 
harmonies and di +4 vocal intervals. Strange to say he has been com- 
pletely successful, though, of course, he to some extent sacrificed 
ndividuality to simplicity. He has, however, mostly doubled the voice 
part by the accompaniment, which helps matters tly. Among the best 
of the series we must mention the Fisher’s Song, Ro. , which is very fresh 
and pretty... . . Dobbin’s Good-might Song is also excellent. In No. A 
Fatherland’s Psalm, Herr Grieg has apparently tried his hand at a national 
anthem. The melody is a fine one, and the harmony sufficiently bold and 
striking. . . It only remains for us to add that Lady Macfarren has 
come successfully through. a difficult ordeal, and has translated the ori original 
words into English that is studiously simple and child-like without being 
idiotic."—7he New Quarterly Musical Review, May, 1895. 

‘*In these seven songs the melodies are delightfully simple, and what the 
Germans call Volksthtimiich ; in the accompaniments, however, we meet 
with harmonies of the real ‘Grieg’ stamp. But the composer nearly 
always includes the melody notes in the accom qocompeninent » and thus the 

uliar harmonies, though they may astonish or delight children, will not 
ead them astray. The songs form then a pleasing combination of be gwen | 
and skill, No. 1, Sea Song, written in a scale with augmented f 
degree, is exceedin, y ‘Gualint, No. 2 isa Christmas Song, , Soft and A. 
the quiet cadence ‘ ‘fd God on high’ is effective. No, 3, a Farmyard 
Song, is fresh and bg ; children will a the words, which tell of 
ne he lambkin, puss and her kitten, yellow duckling, and other a 


tock 0 Fisher’ full of 
and No, oe Ps Good- etl § is sure to 


No. 6, Song 9 
snow, we feel dis; 
concluding num 
Musical 


AUGENER & CO., 199, ames Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


VIER LIEDER 
fiir eine Singstimme mit Pianofortebegleitung, von 


tye MEYER. 





No. 1. Siehst du das Meer (a on the ver 
2. In den Wald (To the Woods) 
3 Warnung ad reaper 
ra 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Strpet iin 22, , Newgate Suis, London, 








wm wm tn tnetn 
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IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN WORKS. 


RICHARD HOFMANNS POTPOURRIS 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


IN THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS: _ . é 
+ met 6d, D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte oe . net 1/4 
. net 8d. E. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte net 1/4 
. net 1/- F. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano... net 1/6 | 


| 


A. For Violin .. 
B. For 2 Violins 
C. For Violin and Plancforee 


Violin and 
Piano. 

and Piano. 

and Piano. | 

’Cello and 
Piano. 


Viol n, 'Cello 


Violin Solo. 
Two Violios 
Two Violins | 





~ Two Violins, | 


Step I. (in the First Position.) 


5401 
5402 
5403 
5404 
54095 
5406. 
5407 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5413 


5420 
5421 
5422 
5423 
5424 
5425 
5426 
5427 
5428 
5429 
5430 
5431 
5432 
5433 
5434 
5435 
5436 
5437 


ADAM... 
BELLINI 
BELLINI 
BolELDIEU 
BOIELDIEU 
DONIZETTI 
DoNIzETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
Haypn 
H#RoiD 
LORTZING 
LORTZING 
MEHUL 
MENDELSSOHN 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
WEBER 


Step II. 


BALFE 


BEETHOVEN ... 
BEETHOVEN ... 


DoniIzeTTI 
DONIZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
KREUTZER 


MARSCHNER ... 


MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 


MEYERBEER ... 
MEYERBEER ... 


Mozart 
NICOLAI 
WALLACE 
WEBER 
WEBER 


Le Postillon... 

La Sonnambula 
Norma ' 

Le Calife de Bagdad 
La Dame Blanche ... 
La Fille du Régiment 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Orpheus 

The Messiah 

The Creation 

Zampa pes 
Wildschiitz ... sii 
Czar und Zimmermann 
Joseph 

St. Paul 

Il Seraglio 

Il Flauto magico 

Don Giovanni 

Der Freischiitz 


(In various Positions.) . 


The Bohemian Girl 

Egmont ove 

Fidelio 

L’Elisire d’antore 

Lucrezia Borgia. 

Iphigénie en Aulide 

Judas Maccabeus . ‘ 

Das Nachtlager in Granada 

Hans Heiling , 

A Midsummer Night s Dream 
Elijah 

Les Huguenots 

Le Prophéte . 

Le Nozze di Figaro 3 a 
Die lustigen Weiber von W indsor . o 
Maritana eee 

Oberon oe 

Preciosa 





N.B —In ordering any of the above works, give the number attached to it and define the class by | 


the letter it bears, e.g., Balfe’s Bohemian Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420¢ ; or 
Jor 2 Violins and Piano, No. 5420d. 


_Expra String Parts can be had, each net 4d. 


Violin Solo. 


7 


| Two Violins, 





| 


Violin and 
Piano. 


"| 
LONDON: AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT “STREET, W., 
and. 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Two Violins 
and Piano. 


— 


ee le A | 


a 





~~, 


PLALALAAHL ALS. 


~~ 





and Piano, 
wo Violins, 
’Cello and 
Piano. 


“le 


| Violin, Cello 





res. 


+ 
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AUGENER’S EDITION. 


BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES 


Arranged for Pianoforte by E. PAUER. 


“ene Number. Price — 
Ss uet, 
8517 
85176 
8517¢ 
85174 
8517¢ 
85177 
8517¢ 
85174 
85¢72 


No. 1 in c, Op. 7 ae 
2 in D, Op. 3 oe 
3 in g flat Bevisa), Op. $5 s. 
pee in 
5 in c minor, Op. 6 
6 in F (Pastorale), Op: ‘68 
7 in A, Op. se °° 
8 in F, Op. 
ginp alee (Choral) Op. 125 


The complete Symphonies for Pianoforte Duet may also be had 
Bound in 2 Volumes, each, net, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; also 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 


allilitiiss 


ae ee ee ee) 


London : 





AUGENER’S EDITION of 


SYMPHONIES 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by MAX PAUER. 


P. Solo. 


Pianoforte Duet. 
— No. 


Edition No. 
No. 1, in £ flat (mit dem aaa: 

2, in D major ... 

3, in B flat aoe 

4, in D major*. 

5, in D major 

6, in G major (mit dem Paukenschiag) 

7, inc major ... 

8, in B flat major 

9, in C minor ... 
10, in D major ... 
11, inG — (Militaire) 
12, in B flat majorf ... 


poe nly Is. net. 
The complete Symphonies for Pianoforte Duet may also be had Bound 
in 2 Volumes, each, net, 6/-. 


* Also published for — (or Violin), 2 Viol:ns, Alto, Violoncello and 
‘ontrabass (No. 7131), net, 45. 

+t Also published for Pon (or Violin), 2 Violins, Alto, Violoncello and 
Contrabass (No. 7135), net, 48. 


Arranged by GUSTAV JENSEN. - 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


WAGNER'S 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 


Visitors to Bayreuth will.find it useful to consult a full analysis 
of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in the 
‘*Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 


See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA : 

A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac, 

Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 

First Day.—Die Watkiire, p. 102. 

Second Day.— Siegfried, pp. 149, 173- 

Third Day.— Die Gotterdimmerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 
The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270, 


Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 
cloth; to be had of 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


SEVEN SONGS 


(Aus dem spanische Liederbuche) 


ADOLF JENSEN. 


Op. 21. 
With the original German words and an English translation. 


Original Edition... 
we Edition 

My Timb ~) Ji kli mein Pa id 
. My lank re inge, ae mein Pandero) 
* The Blopem ch ihr lieben Aeuglein), » 
6 ment (Und schlafst Du, mein Madchen), 
y Breezes (Murmelndes Liiftchen). 
> ore Fi: ste lower (Wenn Du zu den Blumen gehst). 
. Beside the Clear River (Am Ufer des Flusses, des Manzanares). 
. Welcome Anger (Ob auch finst’re Blicke glitten). 


s. @. 


nett 2— 


Augener's Edition, sy on 
” ” ee net 2 — 





No. 4, “O Murm’ring RS arims » eam wn the Pianoforte 


by E. PAUER . price 4 — 
AUGENER & CO., 199, nee Sines my 22, Mongite Street, London 





AUGENER'S EDITION, No, 8,833. 


SEVEN CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. 
2 Op. 61. 


Original Norwegian words and an English version by Lady Macfarren, 
No. 1. Sea Song (Havet). 
2. Christmas Song (Sang til Juletreeet). 

; Farmyard Song (Lok 1S. 

. Fisher’s Song (Fiskervise). 

. Dobbin’s Good-night Song (Kveld-sang for Blakken). 

. Song of the Mountains (De Norske Fjelde). 

. Fatherland’s Psalm (Faedrleands-Salme). 

Quarto Volume, price 2s. net. 


Also to be had with German words, Complete. Price 7s. 6d. 
‘*If there is any living composer whom one would have thought less likel 
to write successfully for the nursery, it is Herr Grieg, wih fas cheenpeele 
harmonies and difficult vocal intervals. Strange to say he has been com- 
penly successful, though, of course, he has to some extent sacrificed 
ndividuality to simplicity. He has, however, mostly doubled the voice 
part by the accompaniment, which helps matters gy, Among the best 
of the series we must mention the Fisher's Song, , which is very fresh 
and pretty... . . Dobbin’s Good-night Song is also excellent. In No. 7, 
Fatherland’s Psalm, Herr Grieg has apparently tried his hand at a national 
anthem. The — is a fine one, an onl the harmony sufficiently bold and 
striking. It only remains for us to add that Lady Macfarren has 
come spocessfully through. a difficult ordeal, and has translated the original 
words into Ly re that is studiously simple and child-like without being 

idiotic."—7he New Quarterly Musical Review, May, 1895. 

‘*In these seven songs the melodies are delightfully Am. and what the 
Germans call Volksthtimiich ; in the accompaniments, however, we meet 
with harmonies of the real ‘Grieg’ stamp. But the composer nearly 
always includes the melody notes in the accom; genet, and thus the 

— children, will not 


Fed iar harmonies, though they may astonish or 
d ¢ songs form then a pleasing combination of simplicity 


them astray. 
and — * No. Hd Sea ene written in a scale with augmented fourth 
ly quaint, No, 2 isa Christmas Song, soft and smooth ; 
Tow'rd God 0 


stock “% a 
and No. % 
No. 6, Song of the 
snow, we mys be 


$ , is full of 5 
+s , is sure to ' 
Mountains, telling of Norwegian hills and of peaks of 
to class with No. 4s the best of the series. The 
concludi s the stately Fatherlana’s Psalm.”—The Monthly 
Musical Bons y March 1, 1895. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
VIER LIEDER 


fiir eine Singstimme mit Pianofortebegleitung, von 


OSCAR MEYER. 


Op. 
No. 1. Siehst du das Meer (Leck on the a 
2. In den Wald ey the Woods) 
3. Warnung (May wepage 
4. An * (To * 


‘o*) * ie 








AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Sirnet ies 22, , Newgate piiek, London, 
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A. For Violin .. 


IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN WORKS. 


RICHARD HOFMANN'S 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 


POTPOURRIS 


_ CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


B. For 2 Violins 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte 


IN THE “FOLLOWING ~ ARRANGEMENTS: - 
od ‘ + net 6d. 

. net 8d, 

. net 1/- 


D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte ... 





5401 
5402 
5403 
5404 
5405 
5406. 
5407 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5473 


5420 
5421 
5422 
5423 
5424 
5425 
5426 
5427 
5428 
5429 
5430 
5431 
5432 
5433 
5434 
5435 
5436 
5437 


N.B —In ordering any of the above works, give the number attached to it and define the class by | 
the letter it bears, e.g., Balfe’s Bohemian Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420¢ ; or | 


Step I. 


ADAM... 
BELLINI 
BELLINI 
BolELDIEU 
BOIELDIEU 
DONIZETTI 
DoNIZzETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
HaypNn 
H#RoLD 
LORTZING 
LORTZING 
MEHUL 
MENDELSSOHN 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart ° 
WEBER 


Step II. 


BALFE ; 
BEETHOVEN ... 
BEETHOVEN . 
DONIZzETTI 
DONIZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
KREUTZER 
MARSCHNER ... 
MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 
MEYERBEER ... 
MEVERBEER ... 
Mozart 
NICOLAI 
WALLACE 
WEBER 
WEBER 


(In the First Position.) 


Le Postillon... 
La Sonnambula 
Norma ; 

Le Calife de Bagdad 
La Dame Blanche ... 
La Fille du Régiment 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Orpheus 
The Messiah 
The Creation 
Zampa pee 
Wildschiitz ... da 
Czar und Zimmermann 
Joseph 
St. Paul 
I] Seraglio 
Il Flauto magico 
Don Giovanni 
Der Freischiitz 


(In various Positions.) 


The Bohemian Girl 
Egmont... one 

Fidelio eee ose 
L’Elisire d’antore 

Lucrezia Borgia 

Iphigénie en Aulide 

Judas Maccabeus ... : 
Das Nachtlager in Granada 
Hans Heiling - 

A Midsummer Night’ s Dream 
Elijah eee eee 
Les Huguenots 

Le Prophete 

Le Nozze di Figaro ‘ 
Die lustigen Weiber von W indsor .. 
Maritana 

Oberon eee 

Preciosa ss 


. net sla | 
E. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte net 1/4 
F. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano... 


Violin and 
Piano. 
and Piano. 
and Piano. | 
Two Violins, | 
’'Celloand | 
Piano. 


net 1/6 | 


Viol n, 'Cello 


Violin Solo. 
Two Violins 
Two Violins 











=“ Se 
fe heen 
; 





lo and 


Piano. 


Jor 2 Violins and Piano, No. 54204. 
Extra String Parts can be had, each net 4d. 


Violin and 
Two Violins 
| and Piano. 
| Violin, ’Cello 
wo Violins, 
’Cel 





Violin Solo 
| Two Violins, 
r 


| 


LONDON:  AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT "STREET, | 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


2 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THeoRETICAL Worxs iw Avcewsr’s EpirTion. 





Demy 8vo. 
Augener’s 
Ba Bound 
owt LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Col and 


Dublin and Edinburgh 
Professor of Music in the ne 14 neve “Highth 
ition vee 


98a KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition ms 


98% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS — = D apenas i 
Fourth Edition 

982 KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER 
CISES TO “ HARMONY.” Second Edition _... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinbur, h, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fath Edition die 


834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
ce wee mepemained asa "Second 


_— po COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
— of Music in “o hana - _—_ ‘Second 

ition 


gute. p.WeuE. By E EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Bas: Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
Professor Music in — Leamsasasnad “4 





9°83. 


2/6 





s/- 





burgh, and 
Dublin. Second Edition 


9186. FUGAL- ANALYSIS: A Conigenion to 
“Fugue.” Being a monien of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edi oe Ss = ws af 


ote. M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Provt, 


B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and 
Edinburgh, and Professor 
Dublin. d 


x88. A— FORMS: pen to Musical 


Form.” By wenn pend 7m A. Lame inper 
Edition nee 





of — in the a Wd 





A grand reiult of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
net Standard, May gth, 1892. 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s Pieuels Gots 
of theoretical books from his pen now issued 
. » The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern 
‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the han 
can be learned without it being tic, and never to which is 
and useful through h the medium of that which is theoretical lative.” 
News, May 13th, 1892. 
“ The series of nesntied = works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alike. . .. As text-books,-Mr. Prout’s theoreti 
will the position of standard works.”—Daily 


of one 








ayo March 
% ‘or seve: ~ — tt % author has devoted his attention to the p: 





ical | g200d 


CATECHISMS, aig IN aummney E£oirion. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’ S 


Pay} 4; 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- “Te 


MENTS (Guips ro beguarameremmane - “— 
covers, net, 2s. oes 


ee tee OF MUSICAL HIS. 
seca, Part 1. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 


Qsor. 
2/6 














id Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s, .... 2/6 
9203. Part II. History of Musical Fora’ + oe tee. Notions. 2/6 
_ ATECHISM OF sata 
PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 28. 2/6 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL ASTHE- 
aie TICS, Translated iby the Rev. H. Bewerunge. In paper 
covers, net, 2s. 2/6 
NALYSIS OF BACH’S 48 PRELUDES 
and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier). 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
g20s. Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. 2/6 


g206. Part II. 7 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2%. .. 2/6 


ARMONY SIMPLIFIED; or, The 


Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. Translated 
by the Rev. H. Bewerunge. Demy 8vo. Bound we «4i- 


Proressor C. SCHROEDE R’S 


ATECHISM OF VIOLIN PLAYING. 
Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS, with an 
~ ndix consisting of a Guide through Violin Literature and 
hapter on the Viola. In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 


ATECHISM OF VIOLONCELLO 
PLAYING. Translated  e MATTHEWS. With 

an Appendix ons of a Guide anaes a 
Literature. In Paper Covers, ret, 2s, ... w= 2/6 


NORRIS CROKER’S 


JANDBOOK FOR SINGERS. 


_ In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 
AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, London. 





9198. 





g2t2. 


2/6 


g2it, 





2/6 





AuGENER’s EDITION, No. 9200, 


|DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
Part 1, (A. to Becr). 
Pari ll. (Bacxt to CraAconne). 
Part dll. (CHaDwick to Dissonance). 


g2006 


g200c 


books the featipes of which have been the clearness with which the suthects treated of | gaood Part JV. (Distincro to FUNDAMENTAL Bass) 
aumerousexampies to ihustrate the text, drawn fom all sources, showing an'immense | g20oe Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CHORD to HANDEL). 
Seer ae ete have become standard ‘works in this and other | 9202/ Part VI. (HANDEL to JuPin). 

‘~~~ the amt oo musical text-books ever tssuea,~ | 9200¢ Part VI/. ( Jurcenson to Lipsivs). 


Wakly Dispatch, anuary a: 1894. 


* . The most practical cories of | of text-books on fre meg hy of musica) 
theory ever the p — Atheneum, A 
. A monumental series load educational works.” - Atheneum, April 


an 

* . In its he an epoch- marking if not an epoch- -making achievement. . 
Mr. Prout’s Ny vt orms’ is one of the unprecedeated series of aiot boas pub- 
lebed by Messrs ar et am inclined to r the most 
valuable ” His book is a mine of information.” Saturday f~ —¥- ct, sath, 1895, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 





.| 920k Part VIII, (Lira to Moszxowa), 

geoot Part 1X. (Moszxowsx: to Pasgut). 

geook Part X, (Pasquini to REICHARDT). 

gaol Part XI. (ReicHaRDr to SCHOBERLEIN). 
geoom Part XII. (ScHoBERT to STRUNG). 

gaooe Part XIII, (Srruss to VioxA). 


Each Part price s., net. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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THE OLD HUNDREDTH 
PSALM, 


Arranged for a 
Four-Part Chorus, with Organ Accompaniment. 
For use on special occasions, and the opening of 
Church Organs. By 
- W. T. BEST. 
Edition No. 9115. Net 4d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Axgener's Edition No. 7207. 


FANTASIESTUCKE, 


for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 


BY ° 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Op. 5. Price as. 6d. net. 
“. . » Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke, 
all of which show the hand of a composer of real fr of inspiration who 








has yet not been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all... The-classical ‘first 


movement’ is not oaneaees, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
renade’ beginning 





Augener’s Edition No. 8911. 


VOCAL ALBUM. 


Six Songs, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Words by Lapy Linpsav, the Music by 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 


. Wishes. “In the Meadows.” 
A flower message. ‘* I'll give my love a posy.” 
Doubting. ‘‘ Nay, do not ask me once again.” 
. Dreamland. ‘‘ Wilt thou come with me to dreamland?” 
. Golden days. ‘Sweet, remember golden days.” 
Hesper. ‘O for a light little boat,” 

4to Vol. Net, 2/-. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 19), Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


NEW QUARTO EDITION OF 


F. MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS. 


No. 


PyYSy px 





Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS. ™ 
No. et 

6231 Op.56. Scotch Symphony. Arranged by Max Pauer.. +. IF- 
8238 Op. 72. 6 Pieces. (Intended as a Christmas Present for his 

Young Friends.) .. és ol be ae ee 
82374 Op. 85. 6 Lieder ohne Worte. (Book 7.).. 1/- 
6228 42 Lieder ohne Worte. (7 Books.) .. a as - o 
6232 p. go. The Italian Symphony. Arranged by Max Pauer .. 1/- 
8236@ Op. 95. Overture ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” (E. Pauer.)  .. ba .. -/6 
824r 3 Starches. Transcribed by E. Pauer. (Wedding of Camacho, 

Wedding March, and War March of the Priests from 

** Athalie”) .. ws ae we sid és - ~~ a 

PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
8578 Op. 82. Variations in c es ” $s 1/- 
8579 Op. 83. Andante and Variations in p flat .. 1/- 
Overtures Arranged by E. Pauer— 

8575/7 “The Wedding of Camacho.” Op. ro 1/- 
8575¢ ** Athalie.” Op. 74 - ea 1/- 
85754 “Ruy Blas.” Op.g5 _... ce és aa . If 
8575¢ ‘*Son and Stranger.” Op. 89 .. ‘e oe ea ee 
8577. 3 Marches. Transcribed by E. Pauer. (Wedding uf Camacho, 

Wedding March, and War March of the Priests from 

** Athalie”’).. aa oe ae ‘ - oa 
8576 6 Pieces intended as a Christmas Present for his Young Friends. F 

jp 7a. C... ae as “a cd PS oe 1/- 
6973 The Scotch Symphony. Op.56, Arranged by Max Pauer 2/- 
6974 ‘Phe Italian Symphony. Op. go. é ve i 1/- 
TWO PIANOFORTES (8 HANDS). 
Works Transcribed by E. Pauer. 

6656 Wedding March, from ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 1/- 
€657_ - War March of the Priests, from ‘‘ Athalie’ sa as 1/- 
6658 March from the ‘‘ Wedding of Camacho” .. 1/- 
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ppears, to be succeeded by an even more interesting ‘ 
* Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 


in five-four time ; a surprisingly origi 

slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.”— 7he Times. 


“In many respects Mr. Taylor’s composition is very remarkable. It 
shows originality of ideas and a strong sense of rhythm, combined with great 
constructive ability . . . the work of a comp)ser of singular promise. Of 
the five numbers of which it consists, the most taking is the Minuet and Trio, 
ard the most criginal is the concluding Dance, in which Mr. Taylor's com- 
mand ot curious rhythms of a strongly-marked character is made use of in 
the happiest manner.”— 1 

“A dignified Prelude, an unconventional but expressive Serenade, a 
Humoreske (full of fun and brightness), an exceptionally charming and 
quaint Minuet and Trio, and a piquant and fresh ce. Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor . . . has something to say that is worth saying, and he does so in 
his own individual way ... They are thoroughly charming, remarkably 
free from reminiscences, and effective.”—Musical Times. 

‘* A clever Fantasiestiicke . . . consists of five numbers... Of these 
the third and last possess great merit and distinctiveness, The Serenade is 
also an attractive movement, poetically conceived and gracefully expressed.” 
—Standard. 

‘*. . . A Prelude in & minor, a romantically-conceived and gracefully- 
expressed Serenade in G ; a Humoreske in a minor, well justifying its title ; 
a Minuet and Trio in G, somewhat Haydnish in spirit ; and a remarkably 
vigorous and wild Dance.” —Musical News. 


TWO ROMANTIC PIECES 


(*LAMENT” & “MERRYMAKING ”) 
For Violin and Pianoforte, 
by S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Op. 9. (Edition No, 7352.) Price, net, as. 


“A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking, 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the band of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.”—7imes, April 3, 1896. 

‘* Like the rest of this talented young composer’s recent works, these two 
numbers, forming his Op. 9, display the rare gift of originality in a marked 
degree, The ‘Lament’ especially, an inexpressibly sad, not to say 
lugubrious, /arghetto, in the composer's favourite ¢-time, with a somewhat 
brighter and very beautiful middle portion, is absolutely new and unlike 
anything of the kind we know. - +, The dance is a boisterous, strongly- 
accentuated, tuneful vivace of irresistible, breezy freshness,”—Musical 
Times, Feb , 1896. 

‘*Very clever compositions .... Two extremely original pieces, and we 
have no hesitation iu declaring them to be among the best things of their 
kind that have come toa hearing of late. This young composer seems bound 
to make a great name for himself in the musical world. . . ."—T7he Strad, 
March, 1896. 

***Lament.’ This piece is marked by t depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality." —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 


“LAND OF THE SUN,” 


Part-song for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


‘* A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron’s ‘Know ye the Land.’ 
. . » Inthe vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer’s feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.” —7 ies. 

“ This is ——— setting of words by Lord Byron, with a suave and 
melodious middle section, which contrasts admirably with the vigorous 
music of the opening and closing sections." —Musical News. 
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the Concerto in F minor. Op, 1g... 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Complete marches ;— 

Vol. I., 12 Original Marches ; 
KIRCHNER, F. Deux bluettes. Op. tp :- _ 
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2. Air de Chasse (Hunting Song) 


8260 MOZART, W. A. Symphonies arranged by Max 
Pauer :— 
No. 11, in B flat ‘3 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux: 


No, 98. Melodietta, en Ut majeur... 
Six short Melodic Studies 


8089a 


net 
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PIANOFORTE DUET. 


8s93 PAUER, E. Three Marches :— 
Festival, Funeral, and Military March 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. ' Step II. :— 

WEBER. Oberon 


is sa net 
STRELEZKI, A. Mélodie biatiea. 


5436¢ 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

WEBER, Oberon, 
A, For Violin ... 
B. For 2 Violins , 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte 
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g262 “KREUZ, EMIL. Quartet, in D minor, for 2 Violins, 
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SCHROEDER, CARL. Classical Violoncello Music 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompanimen :— 
Pianelli. Sonata II. 
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OUVEAUTES 
le rer Sone 1896, chez 


Messrs, AuGENER & Co. beg to announce that their 
premises at 86, Newgate Street—in which they have carried on 
their business for 43 years—are required by the Central London 
Railway Company for the Post Office Station, and that they 
have therefore been obliged to remove. They did not succeed in 
securing a house in Newgate Street of the same size and de- 
scription as their old premises, so they found it necessary to take 
No. 199, Regent Street, a part of the premises formerly occupied 
by Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. After taking No. 199, Regent 
Street, a smaller house was found in Newgate a which out 
of regard for their City customers, was also secured 

Messrs, AUGENER & Co.’s business is now carried on at the 


- | following addresses : — 


Ii— 
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M elodic and Progressive Studies 
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F. MAZAS. 


Op. 36. 
Revised and Fingered by C. Courvoisisr. 
Edition No. 7607. 
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27 brilliant Studies 
18 Studies for artists 
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